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NOTICE. 

Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 
tists will be sent, pre-paid, to any address on receipt of four 
(4) dollars. 

During more than six and one-half years these pic- 
tures have appeared in this paper, and thetr excel- 
lence has been universally commented upon. We have 
received numerous orders for electrotypes of the same, and 
publish the subjoined list for the purpose of facilitating 
a selection. 

New names constantly added. 


Adelina Patti, Ivan E. Morawski, William Mason, 





Sembrich, Clara Morris, . S. Gilmore, 
Christine Nilsson, Mary Anderson, Neupert, 

Scalchi, Sara Jewett, Hubert de Blanck, 
Trebelli, Rose Coghlan, Dr. Louis Maas, 
Marie Roze, Chas, R. Thorne, Jr., Max Bruch, 

Anna de Bellocca, Kate Claxton, L, G. Gottschalk, 


Etelka Gerster, 
Nordica, 
gesephine Yorke, 
Emilie Ambre, 
Emma Thursby, 
Teresa Carrefio, 
Kellogg, Clara L.—2, 
Minnie Hauk, 
Materna, 
Albani, 
Annie Louise Cary, 
Emily Winant. 
Lena Little, 
Murio-Celli, 
Chatterton-Bohrer, 
Mme. Fernandez, 
Lotta, 


Marie — Dotti, 
Geistinge 
Fursch- ‘adi, —a 


Zélie de Lussan, 
Blanche Roosevelt, 
Sarah Bernhardt, 
Titus d Ernesti, 


Charles M. Schmitz. 
Friedrich von Flotow. 
Franz Lachner, 
Heinrich Marschner, 
Frederick Lax 
Nestore Calvano, 
William Courtney, 
foset Staudigl. 

ulu Veling 


Florence C Rtse-Subre, i 


Calixa Lavallee. 
Clarence Eddy. 
Franz Abt. 
Fannie Bloomfield, 
§. E. Jacobsohn, 
O. Von Prochazka. 
cdvard Grieg, 
Eugene D’ Albert, 
Lili Lehmann, 
William Candidus. 
Franz Rummel. 


Blanche Stone Barton, 


Thomas Ryan. 
Achille Errani. 
King Ludwig I 1, 
©. Jos. Brambach, 


Maude Granger, 
Fanny Davenport, 
Janauschek, 
Genevieve Ward, 
May Fielding, 
Ellen Montejo, 
Lilian Olcott, 


Louise i e Courtney, 


Richard 

Theodore Thomas, 
Dr. Damrosch, 
Campaprini, 

Gua nint 
Constantin Sternberg, 
Dengremont, 


Anton Rubinstein, 
Del Puente 


osenly. 
me. Julia Rive-King. 


Hope Gena, 
Louis Blumenberg, 


Frank Vander Stucken. 
Mr. & Mrs.Geo. Henschel, Frederic Grant Gleason. 


Ferdinand von Hiller. 
Robert Volkmann. 
me Rietz, 

ax Heinrich, 
E. A. Lefebre. 
Ovide Musin, 
Anton Udvardi., 
Abus Blum, 

h Koegel 
‘om ot Godoy, 
Carlyle Petersilea. 
Carl Retter, 

corge Gemiinder. 
t mil Liebling. 
Van Zandt. 


W. Edward Heimendah|. 


Mme. Clemelli. 

W. Waugh Lauder. 
Hans von Biilow, 
see 4 pennmnne. 


Joac 

jaa S, Sanford, 
Franz Liszt. 
Christine Dossert. 
A. A. Stanley. 


Antoine de Kontski, 
S. B. Mill 


ills, 
E, M. Bowman, 


jo | McCullough, 
Ivini 
ohn T. Raymond, 
ester Wallack, 
McKee Rankin, 
Boucicault, 
Osmund Tearle, 
Lawrence Barrett, 
Rossi, 
Stuart Robson, 
ames Lewis, 
dwin Booth, 


ag 4 Treuman, 


Honte ~ 
Mrs. Helen Ames, 
Marie Litta, 
Emil Scaria, 
Hermann Winkelmann 
Donizetti. 
William W. Gilchrist. 
Ferranti. 
ohannes Brahms. 
eyerbeer. 
Moritz Moszkowski. 
Anna Louise Tanner. 
Filoteo Greco. 
Wilhelm Junck. 
Fannie Hirsch, 
Michael Banner. 
Dr. S. N. Penfield. 
F. W. Riesberg. 
Emmons Hamlin. 
Otto Sutro. 
Carl Faelten. 
Belle Cole. 
Carl Millécker. 
Lowell Mason. 
Georges Bizet, 
= A. Broekhoven. 
dgar H. Sherwood, 
Ponchielli. 
Edith Edwards. 
Pauline L’ Allemand. 
Verdi. 
Hummel Monument. 
Johann Svendsen. 
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pany is fictitious. ~ 
United States during the coming season. 


HE report that Signor de Anna, the gifted baritone, 


will be a member of Angelo’s Italian Opera Com- 
Signor de Anna will not come to the 


concluded and as he was about closing the book, Hop- 


score, “it is in F, one flat.” 


DIRECT FROM BAYREVTH. 
M* OTTO FLOERSHEIM, of THE Musica Covu- 
RIER, who is in Bayreuth attending the festival, 


cabled the following on Monday: 
Bayreuth, July 26, 1886. 
To Musical Courier, New York: 
Festival began on Friday afternoon with performance of 
Title-role, Winkelman; Malten, Andry ; Reich- 


realistic 


‘* Parsifal.” 
Amfortas. 
scenic effects, audience spell-bound. 


mann, Remarkable performance and 
Frau Cosima Wagner 
controls festival. Levy, of Munich, conducted ‘* Parsifal.” 
First performance of ‘‘Tristan and Isolde” 
special trains. Mottl, 


Frau Sucher, /solde; Plank, Xur- 


yesterday. 
Large attendance ; of Carlsruhe, con- 


ducted. Vogel, 7ristan ; 


venal; Halper, Me/lot; Frau Staudigl, Braengene ; Wiegand, 
King Marke. 

Liszt, D’Albert, Joachim, Taubert here; also many New 
Yorkers. ‘‘ Parsifal” repeated to-day. 


OTTO FLOERSHEIM. 

After all Wagner's music is still performed in Bavar.a, 
notwithstanding the absurd telegram from Munich 
which the New York Hera/d printed, and which our 
esteemed contemporary, the Keynote, endorsed. 

Moreover, it will be performed, not only in Bavaria, 
in all Germany and in the United States, but everywhere 
where civilization exists for years and ages to come. 
And even should the Bayreuth festivals cease, Wagner's 
music-dramas will continue to be produced outside of 
Bayreuth with the same results now attained. 

Full particulars of the performances at Bayreuth will 
be received by mail, and will appear in coming issues of 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





HE Germania Band, of East Boston, has, according 
to the Boston Hera/d, a cornet player called L’Afri- 


caine. 


CABLEGRAM from Dresden last Friday furnished 

the sad news of the death of Emil Scaria, the 
eminent basso, whose appearance and singing in this 
country are favorably remembered. He had been suffer- 
ing from a disease known as paresis, which made him 
mentally irresponsible. THE MusICcAI. COURIER will 
publish an excellent picture of the late artist next week. 








T is one hundred and thirty-six years to-day since the 
great Johann Sebastian Bach died. He breathed his 
last in Leipsic on July 28,1750. Grisi, the song-bird, 
was born on the same day in 1805. It will be twenty- 
seven years to-morrow since Robert Schumann died. 
Two well-known conductors had birthdays last week ; 
Arditi, who reached his sixty-fourth on Thursday last, 
and Colonne, who arrived at his forty-eighth on Friday. 


~ansaidaaitn 
HE MUSICAL COURIER of July 21 made the fol- 
lowing statement : 

After all, Anton Seidl may not conduct any of the performances at the 
Bayreuth Festival. 

The information reached us through London sources 
and has since then been confirmed. Seidl has not at- 
tended the performances thus far, and of course does 
not conduct any of them. The reason for this seems to 
be based upon a point in professional ethics, and Mr. 


Seidl refused to yield. 

S there is no permanent orchestra in Indianapolis, 
A where the next annual meeting of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association is to take place, it will 
become an important matter for the association to make 
early arrangements in that respect. The musicians that 
comprised the orchestras at the New York and Boston 
meetings belonged to the permanent orchestras of the 
two cities, but those who are to play at Indianapolis 
must be brought from other cities. The expense is also 


increased on that account. 

R. JEROME HOPKINS tells us a peculiar expe- 
M rience he had some years ago with a so-called mu- 
sical critic in this city, named Schwab. He was occupy- 
ing William Duncan Butler's box at the Academy of 
Music as the representative of one of the papers, and 
Schwab was in the same box. It was aconcert at which 
Thomas conducted, and one of the last, if not the last 
number on the program was the “Faust” overture of 
Wagner. Schwab had the score. Just as the overture 





“My dear sir, it seems to me that this over- 
No,” said Schwab, looking at the 


kins said: 
ture is in D minor.” 


OPERATIC ENCORES. 


HEN the curtain fell upon the first act of “ Parsi- 

fal” at the first performance of that work at 
Bayreuth in 1882 the auditorium resounded with enthu- 
siastic plaudits. But though these were long-continued 
the curtains did not part nor did any of theartists appear 
before them. Nevertheless the audience kept up the 
applause. At last Wagner appeared and with a depre- 
catory gesture enforced silence. He stated that under: 
no circumstances could anyone taking part in the per- 
formance be allowed to come before the curtains, and 
requested that no applause be indulged in until the cur- 
tains closed upon the last act of the work. His request 
was heeded, and we are sure that the burst of enthusi- 
asm which followed the end of the opera was a magnifi- 
cent reward for the faithful labors of the Bayreuth 
master’s artists. Of course no one attempted to applaud 
while the performance was in progress. German audi- 
ences have long ago shown themselves sufficiently ap- 
preciative of the dramatic truthfulness of Wagner's works 
to refrain from interrupting the action by plaudits, At 
the “ Parsital” performance in question Wagner taught 
his audience a further lesson—that the calling of the 
artists before the curtain until the performance is ended 
destroys the dramatic illusion. 

We were led to these reminiscences of certain features 
of a performance indelibly impressed on our memory by 
a paragraph concerning the absurdity of recalls on the 
operatic stage in an English contemporary, which runs: 

There have been several aggravated cases this season, especially as re- 
gards recognition of the audience by artists while the curtain is up. The 
traditions of Italian opera allow this, and much else which is utterly inar- 
tistic, but it is surprising that the good example set by the Wagnerian cult 


has not had due influence upon the stage of English opera. At both Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden artists are allowed to come on bowing and smirk- 


ing to the audience, keeping the stage waiting meanwhile, After a song 
they are permitted to tout for an encore by dodges that need not be de- 
scribed, and there seems to be no law against their stepping out of the 
character at any moment in order to acknowledge approval, - At Covent 
Garden the other night A #¢onéo (‘* Linda di Chamouni"') cursed his daugh- 
ter with all the intensity possible, and flung himself out of the room as 
though to escape a polluted atmosphere. Languid applause following, back 
came Antonio, no longer an outraged and angry parent, but a smiling and 
satisfied person in masquerade dress. It is such absurdities as this that 
turn intelligent people against the lyric stage. Why does not the press 
take the matter up and harp upon it tll managers, following the example 
of some of their brethren on the Continent, fine every artist who looks over 
the footlights to recognize in any manner what is going on there? 

These sentiments we heartily endorse. We were 
always surprised that so thorough a Wagnerian disciple 
as Herr Seidl should have allowed his wife and Miss 
Brandt to appear in acknowledgment of the applause 
which invariably followed the duel between Z/sa and 
Ortrud. That they should have been allowed to re- 
appear, smilingly to bow their thanks to the audience 
was entirely out of keeping with ideas which obtain 
with Wagnerites; that this should have occurred in per- 
formances conducted by Herr Seidl seems incredible. 
The regular granting of an encore in the case of the 
quintet in “ Die Meistersinger” was also a violation of 
Wagnerian doctrine, We trust that these matters will 


be reformed next season. 

Of course the inherent absurdities of Italian opera are 
so numerous that the absurdities resulting from recalls 
are hardly worth noticing in connection with the 
Italian stage, still it is somewhat amusing to see 
Manrico rush out of jail after singing the “ Miserere,” bow 
to the audience and then joyfully return to captivity. 





“Why is this hotel like your instrument,” asked a gentle- 
man of a musical friend. ‘‘I give it up.” ‘‘ Well, I'll tell 
you ; because it’s a vile inn.” With this he bowed himself out, 
and went home via the bridge. In the violinist’s opinion the 
gentleman dropped a peg or two—in fact he felt like stringing 
him up. 
——___@—__—_—_— 

Seldom has Berlin been in such furore of excitement over 
an artist as for her who last week ended her engagement in Kroll’s 
Theatre—Marcella Sembrich. Night after night of her seven 
weeks’ engagement the spacious house was crowded, every seat 
occupied, and every inch of standing-room taken. The bright 
face and rich tones of the singer simply bewitched the public. 
Sembrich is, as al] know, a millionaire. But that does not disen- 
title her to great praise for the generosity she has shown toward 
different institutions in Berlin. After her appearance in the Royal 
Opera-House, by especial request of the Emperor, she gave 2,000 
marks for benevolent purposes and 4,200 marks to the Berlin 
Press Association. Not satisfied with these gifts, she gave the 
orchestra and chorus of Kroll's Theatre a further 1,000 marks. 
She has made with Herr Pollini, the director of the Hamburg 
Theatre, an engagement for sixty representations for the respect- 
able sum of 240,000 marks, or 4,000 for each appearance. The 
contract dates from October 15 and runs till April 1, 1887, the 
circuit including the principal cities of Europe. Independent of 
this she is engaged for six nights in December, onthe same terms, 
for the Royal Berlin Opera. Pollini has also proposed a tour in 
America for the winter of 1887, offering Sembgich 400,000 francs 
for fifty nights. As yet she has not decided to accept the latter 








Curtain, 


proposition.— Berlin Letter to New York Tribune. 
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Church Music Practically Consid- 
ered. 





An Essay read at the tenth annual meeting of the Music Teachers’ 
National Association, by Cary FLorio. 


_ 


(ConTinugD.) 

S a specimen of the tunes loved by many a coun- 
" try church—aye, and some city ones, too—let me point 
you to one by that manifold adapter, Lowell Mason. It is 
ealled ‘‘ Malvern,” and may be found in nine out of ten of the 
older collections. It is of the kind of whining and effeminate 
melody that the sentimental women and girls, the thick-headed 
old men and brainless young ones call “sweet.” It is a sooth- 
ing, lullaby style, that suits their empty heads, because it calls 
for no thought; and it is something akin to anise and paregoric 


for babies. Here it is : 
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Isn't it lovely? Notice how charmingly tonic, dominant and 
sub-dominant alternate, with only a single inverted chord in the 
whole concern ; and how sweetly the soprano and alto move in 
thirds from the first note to the last, the gifted composer prefer- 
ring even the unsatisfactory close on the third of the scale to an 
abandonment—even for a single syllable—of his beloved thirds. 

Is this the kind of praise to offer Him who ‘‘ sendeth His light- 
nings tothe end of the world,” and “‘ rides upon the storm?” Is 
this the way to ‘* praise God in His sanctuary " and in the “‘ firma- 
ment of His power?” Is this ‘‘ praising Him according to His 
excellent greatness?" Is this ‘‘ singing forth the honor of His 
name” and ‘‘ making His praise glorious ?” 

In the matter of hymn tunes we are worse off to-day than when 
we came from the hands of Billings and Holden. Their music, 
crude and faulty as it was, had a certain manliness and strength 
about it ; they were at least in earnest. 

One evil to be overcome we owe to that charming crew, the 
publishers, of whom I shall have more to say anon. I allude to 
the unseemly multiplying of worthless ‘‘ new tunes.” 

To attain congregational singing we must adopt the German 
method : For every hymn its own tune, for every tune its own 
hymn ; these never separated or altered. Words and music will 
then grow up together in the minds of the people, the one instant- 
ly suggesting the other. The Germans do this with their chorals, 
with what effect on congregational singing let anyone who has 
attended a Lutheran church in Germany testify. 

When the hymns unfit for congregational use have been elim- 
inated from our books, it will be found that out of the thousands 
now in use there will be left barely three hundred. With three 
hundred hymns, each with its own good, solid, ecclesiastical tune, 
we shall be well and amply provided for all occasions of public 
worship. As for revivals and camp meetings, they do not come 
under the head of church worship, and I have, at present nothing 
to do with them. 

Metrical hymns should be hymns of praise, or of mingled 
prayer and praise ; not little metrical ballads, odes and romances. 
Pious meditations, religious reasonings on doubtful points and 
doctrinal expositions—some or all of which are the chief con- 
tents of many hymns now largely used—are false and ridiculous 
when sung; for, if a man’s mind were really exercised on such 
matters, he would want not to sing, but to keep quiet and think. 
St. Augustine said: ‘‘ Hymns are none other than songs which 
contain the praise of God. If it be praise, and not of God, then 
it will not be a hymn; if it be the praise of God, and be not 
sung, it will not be a hymn, To make a hymn it is necessary 
three things should be united: Praise, the praise of God and 
singing.” And St. Augustine was right, with a possible excep- 
tion in favor of some hymns consisting of prayer fitted for united 
utterance, and couched in the first—or, in rare cases, the third— 
person plural. Hymns in the first person singular, of which we 
have far too many, are fitted only for private use, and become 
ludicrous to any reflecting mind when shouted in chorus, 

So much for the congregational hymn ; for the 

Choir Hymn, 
the boundary lines, both in words and music, may be considerably 
widened. 

Invitatory and warning hymns are not there so much out of 
place, and the modern English tune, with its flowing harmonies, 
may be used with effect. 

Not a bad test of the worthiness of a hymn tune may be made 
by playing it rapidly. If under this treatment it descends into a 
waltz, a polka, a brassy military march, or a negro minstrel song 





and dance, it is inherently false and bad and totally unfit for the 
church. 
I will not waste time upon such abominations as ‘* Nearer, My | 


God, to Thee,” set toa garbled version of ‘* Oft in the Stilly 
Night ;” ‘‘ Jesus Is Risen,” to the ‘‘ Wacht am Rhein ; "“ Thou 
Art My Shepherd,” to ** How Can I Leave Thee?” ‘‘ Rock of 
Ages,” to ‘‘ When the Swallows Homeward Fly” or to ‘‘O, Ye 
Tears ;” ‘* Guide Me O Thou Great Jehovah,” to the duet from 
‘“*Martha;” ‘Lord, at Thy Mercy-Seat Humbly I Fall,” to 
‘‘Robin Adair ;” or ‘‘O Come Let Us Sing, Our Youthful 
Hearts now Swelling,” to a well-known German drinking-song 
entitled ‘‘Crambambouli ;" to every decent or reverent mind 
they must speak for themselves. 
(Zo be continued.) 


American Opera Company’s Circular. 

HE directors of the American Opera Company, 

Limited, respectfully submit the following review of the first 
season of American opera : 

“*The season has been a greater success, both artistically and 
financially, than its promoters had expected or hoped. The ob- 
ject of the undertaking was to promote musical culture in the 
United States by showing what could be done with the resources 
already at our command, and thus indicate the possibilities for the 
future. 

“ It has been a source of wonder why a nation which occupies the 
foremost place in educational progress should be without a national 
opera and a musical university. One great reason for this is that 
there has not heretofore been any well-considered attempt to stim- 
ulate the ambition of American artists by providing a home market 
for their talent ; and hence, in the absence of a demand, adequate 
educational facilities have not been provided. 

‘* No one city can accomplish this upon a national scale ; but 
by the co-operation of the principal cities both a national opera 
and a national conservatory of music, of the first class, can be 
established, with comparatively small expense to each. 

**We have successfully begun this work by incorporating at 
New York a limited liability company in the board of direction 
of which all co-ordinate organizations will be represented, 
the New York Legislature having passed at its recent session 
a special act to permit a sufficient number of directors for this pur- 
pose. Such organizations, with local boards of directors, have 
already been formed in the following cities : 








Philadelphia 
bog ama 


ee 


** Other similar local organizations are in process of formation, 
and itis now evident that the entire time of the company will be 
occupied in cities thus co-operating. 

‘*Of the money thus raised, three-quarters will be invested in 
the stock of the central company and one-quarter retained for a 
local guarantee fund or other local uses. In this way sufficient 
capital can be raised to command the best talent and accessories, 
not only forthe opera, but for the educational part of the program, 
which is of the utmost importance. 

“The first, or vocal, part of the National Conservatory has 
already been established in New York, under the direction of a 
small, but select, staff of professors, headed by Mme. Fursch- 
Madi and Prof. Jacques Bouhy. During the past season, sixty 
pupils, selected by competitive examination from a much larger 
number, and representing many different States, have 
received free instruction, but with the stipulation that 
after graduation they are to contribute one-quarter of their 
earnings over one thousand dollars per annum, for a period of 
five years, to carry on the educational work of the conservatory, 

** It is designed to have the direction of the educational branch, 
as well as the opera, thoroughly national in character, and among 
the incorporators of the conservatcry outside of New York are: 
Messrs. Henry L. Higginson, of Boston; Frank Thompson, 
Philadelphia ; T. Harrison Garrett, Baltimore; A. Howard 
Hinkle, Cincinnati; N. K. Fairbank, Chicago; Leopold Me- 
thudy, St. Louis, and Timothy Hopkins, San Francisco, 

** Thus, while the American Opera Company and the National 
Conservatory of Music maintain separate organizations, the Con- 
servatory enables the Opera to rely permanently upon a supply of 
fresh and well-trained voices, and the Opera enables the Con- 
servatory to depend upon a permanent outlet for the talent it 
develops, 

‘*This comprehensive and well-considered plan appeals not 
only to native-born Americans, but also to our adopted fellow- 
citizens who have made our land their home ; indeed, the passing 
of a single generation makes Americans of us all, and it is for 
the future, as well as the present, that we are now building. 

**How faithfully we have worked and how well we have thus 
far succeeded is perhaps best indicated by the criticisms of the 
press, which, summarized, may be said to be that the enterprise 
has been pervaded by that intelligent, artistic feeling without 
which no musical venture can permanently succeed ; that the or- 
chestra, chorus, ballet and scenery are superior to anything here- 
tofore presented in this country; that the principal artists have 
not only been creditable, but have agreeably surprised the public, 
and that we have demonstrated that it is possible to give perform- 
ances of ‘ grand opera of the highest class with American artists 
in the roles usually occupied by foreign singers.’ 

‘*A few unkind critics who either could not comprehend the 
full scope and purpose as well as the difficulties of our work, or 
who had personal interests and prejudices to serve, have sought 
to decry it by alleging that it was opera sung in English by for- 
eigners. A glance atthe biography of our principal singers will 
show that nine-tenths of them are of American birth. At the 





same time we cana in our prospectus that fe our pre 
tional work had progressed sufficiently to furnish an adequate 
supply and variety of native talent, it must be ‘in the power of 
the impresario to gather all the elements from whatever quarter 
that may conduce to the success of the enterprise he directs. 
The national operas of all countries habitually employ artists of 
other nationalities, giving preference, however, to their own. 

** In our own case, whatever measure of success we have at- 
tained is largely due to the genius, energy and patriotic feeling of 
a citizen of foreign birth—Theodore Thomas—a name now in- 
separably connected with the musical history of our country, and 
honored throughout the world for his conscientious and long-con- 
tinued efforts to maintain a high standard and advance the 
interests of musical art. 

‘The program for the coming season is not yet complete, but 
the company will be strengthened by the addition of some new 
and desirable artists, and it is contemplated to produce, besides 
some of the favorite works given during the last season, at least 
five additional operas, with scenery and costumes made in our 
own workshops, and with the same artistic attention to detail and 
general excellence which has thus far characterized the manage- 
ment :” 

Mrs. AuGusT BELMONT, 

Mrs. W. T. BLoncett, 

ANDREW CARNEGIE, 

CHARLES CROCKER, 

W. E. Conner, 

PARKE GODWIN, 


CHARLES E, LOCKE, 

Mrs. Levi P. MORTON, 

JouHN W. MACKAY, 

Joun McGINnIs, JR., 

GeorGe M. PULLMAN, 

Mrs, JEANNETTE M. THURBER, 


THEODORE THOMAS, Directors. 








HOME NEWS. 
——_@—_—— 

——Mrs. J. Houston Webb, soprano from Boston, is in 
Saratoga. 

——Joseph Greensfelder, basso, will sing with Carleton’s 
company next season. 

——“Erminie ” will have its one hundredth performance 
at the Casino on August 14. 

——Bimboni will conduct the ballet during the Angelo 
Italian Opera Company’s season. 

—— Louis Blumenberg, the violoncello virtuoso, is at the 
Spring House, Richfield Springs. 

——F.E. Davis will be associate manager of the Hun- 
garian Gipsy Students next season. 

Clarence Eddy and wife, of Chicago, have been spend- 
ing some time in Norwalk, Conn. 

Angelo, the new manager of Italian opera here next 
season, has arrived from England. 

Miss Lillian Stillman is a new contralto engaged by 
the Emma Abbott English Opera Company. 

Miss Lulu Veling, the gifted pianiste, is at present 
with her father, Mr. F. F. Veling, at Pottsville, Pa. 

J. C. Cheviot will be one of the baritones of the 
Emma Abbott English Opera Company next season. 

Lombard’s orchestra is furnishing the music at Rich- 
field Springs. Mr. Louis Lombard is the conductor. 

The new tenor engaged by Amberg for the Thalia 
is Felix Schnelle ; the new soubrette is Miss Von Varndel. 

Cappa and his Seventh Regiment Band will give a 
concert at the Ocean Hotel Theatre, Long Branch, on the even- 
ing of August t. 

——tThe former Assistant Secretary of State Hunter, 
who died last week in Washington, was the owner of some valu- 
able violins and violoncellos. 

——The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin and the Newark 
Evening News have been devoting considerable space to the sub- 
ject of old and rare violins. 

——The portraits of Signora Valda, the prima donna of 
the Italian Opera Company next season, can already be seen in 
the windows of the music stores. 

Frederic Grant Gleason's Vorspiel to his “Otho 
Visconti” has been played under Theodore Thomas's direction at 
the Exposition Concerts in Chicago. 

——tThe leaders of orchestras at the various hotels in 
Saratoga this season are Napier Lothian, Doring, Puerner, Strib 
and Joyce. Fifteen concerts are given per day. 

——The Standard Theatre will be opened on August 14 
with Solomon and Hoyt’s operette, ‘* The Maiden and the Moon- 
shiner.” Miss Lillian Russell takes the leading part. 

——aA concert was given at the Hudson Opera-House, 
Hudson, N. Y., on Tuesday, July 20, at which Miss Mattei sang, 
Mr. Loe sang, Mr. Raboch played violin and Mr. A. J. Davis, 
piano. 
Preliminary meetings have been held in Elmira for 
the purpose of forming a musical society, Mr. Chauncey M. 
Shipman presided. The committee on by-laws consists of E. L. 
Adams, C. N. Shipman and William Barney. The committee 
will report this week. 








It was remarked at the opera one night last week, “ What 
a lot of married people there are here to-night!" ‘' How can 
you tell they are married?” was the query. ‘‘ Don’t you see?” 
was the answer; ‘‘the men don’t do any talking, and there's 


| hardly a corsage bouquet among the women.”— Detroit Mercury. 
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ERNST CATENHUSEN.—We print in the issue of to-day 
a likeness of Ernst Catenhusen, the festival conductor of the 
Milwaukee Singing Festival, which took place last week. Mr. 
Catenhusen formerly resided in this city, but during the past few 
years he has been identified with the advancement of music in 
Milwaukee. 

MuSsIC ON STATEN ISLAND.—A musical entertainment, 
given at the Pavilion, New Brighton, Staten Island, last Saturday 
evening, was enjoyed by a large concourse of people present. 
Miss Maude Morgan picked the harp strings ; Mr. Holst-Hansen, 
the baritone, sang, and Mr. August Hyllested played the piano. 

FUN IN THE SUNDAY TRIBUNE.—The Sunday 777- 
bune of July 25 contained the following despatch from Boston : 

Prof. John K. Paine has just finished the librette of the opera which he 
means to write, and which, he says, may be looked for about 1900. 

MORLACHI DEAD.—The famous danseuse, Juliette Mor- 
lachi, who was brought out by Mapleson and appeared frequently 
in ballets in Italian operas, died last Thursday in Lowell, Mass., 
aged forty-three. 

HERR BANCK CELEBRATES.—The composer Car! Ganck, 
celebrated recently his forty-years’ jubilee as musical critic of the 
Dresden Journal, Even before his connection with that paper, 
in 1834 to 1837, Herr Banck was known as a writer on musical 
matters for Robert Schumann’s Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik. 
Herr Banck is now in his seventy-sixth year. 


Liszt’s BEST PoRTRAIT.1-The following is from a Paris 
letter: “Abbé Liszt is at present staying with his friend, M. 
Munkacsy, at the latter’s home in Luxemburg. M. Munkacsy is 
finishing a portrait of the Abbé, who gave the painter a number 
of sittings a few months ago in Paris. There is only one portrait 
of the Abbé with which he is pleased, and it came to be made by 
accident. One evening, in Rome, Liszt was performing one of 
his compositions with unusual impetuosity and power. The piano, 
said an eye-witness, sang and wept alternately under his charmed 
hand. When he finished, the audience burst into a rapturous 
shout of ‘ Encore.’ At this, Liszt, pale and looking like one in- 
spired, brusquely leaped from his seat, turned round to the 
audience, with his back leaning against the piano, his arms 
crossed on his breast and his head thrown slightly back, and 
gazed at them unmoved for a moment with stern severity. It 
was while the master was in this superb attitude that Layraud, 
who chanced to be present, seized his pencil and caught the pic- 
ture before him. When Liszt saw it afterward he was delighted 
and he repeated the pose, though he could not repeat the look, in 
the artist's studio next day.” 


MR. WENHAM SMITH IN VIRGINIA.—The Lynchburg 
News of Wednesday, July 14, in speaking of the formal opening of a 
new organ in the First Baptist Church of that city, thus compliments 
Mr. Wenham Smith, organist of the First Baptist Church, Brook- 
lyn Heights: ‘The committee were fortunate in securing the 
services of so accomplished an artist as Mr. Wenham Smith, who 
is unquestionably master of that grand instrument, the pipe or- 
The ‘Theme and Variations’ by Thiele is regarded as 
one of the most difficult compositions fer the organ. This Pro- 
fessor Smith rendered with entire ease and grace. In pedal per- 
formance especially he seems to have reached perfection. A 
gentleman present (an organist himself), who has seen most of the 
fine performers of this country, says he has never seen any who 
can approach Mr, Smith as a manipulator of this grand instru- 
ment.” Mr. Smith's recitals on Tuesday and Wednesday being 
so successful, he was engaged to give an extra performance on 
Thursday evening. He has also, at the request of the music 
committee of the Catholic Church, drawn up the specifications of 
a new organ for them and engaged to open it when built. 

FROM LIGHT OPERA TO ORATORIO.—Mr. Henry Pep- 
per, a light opera tenor, has decided to enter the field of oratorio 
and says he is glad to get out of light opera. 

A VALUABLE COLLECTION.—The German Emperor 
has ordered the purchase for the University of Berlin of the 
library and posthumous writings of the late Prof. Ludwig Erk, a 
composer of merit and author of many collections of German 
Volkslieder. We believe that a son of Professor Erk is at present 
residing in Washington, D. C. 


JeROME HOPKINS'S YOUNG PHILHARMONICS.—Jerome 
Hopkins gave a ‘* Railroad” Young Philharmonic Musical Festi- 
val in Greenwich, Conn., extending over two days, July 24 and 
26, which excited the local press to a rare degree. The per- 
formances were by local singers ; rehearsals only began on the 
1sth and comprised Mr. Hopkins’s entire opera, in five acts, of 
** Taffy and Old Munch,” with other music, This is ‘‘ railroad- 
ing " things without doubt, and hence the title of these novel and 
original concerts for the young. Truly, as a contemporary re- 
marks, ** Jerome Hopkins never seems to rest.” 


Mme. BLANCHE STONE-BARTON SECURED.—Mme. 
Blanche Stone- Barton has been engaged for the coming musical fes- 
tival at Worcester by the board of government of the musical associa- 
tion. She will sing at the concert on Wednesday evening and 
again on Friday evening in the oratorio of ** Judas Maccabeus.” 


gan. 


GEORGE SCHLEIFFARTH’'S TOPICAL SONG.—One of the 
most popular of the topical songs of the day, ‘‘ They can’t do it, 
you know,” was composed by Mr. George Schleiffarth, of Chicago. 


Evcar S. KeLvey’s “ MACBETH” MusiIC.—The realistic 
music to Shakespeare's ** Macbeth,”’ composed by Mr. Edgar S. 








Kelley, of San Francisco, which was played at one of the 
concerts of the Music Teachers’ National Association, will be 
heard at the Chestnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia, beginning 
September 13. ‘‘ Macbeth ” will be produced at that theatre, with 
McKee Rankin in the title-role. Mr. Kelley will conduct. He is 
at present in this city. 


FOREICN NOTES. 


....The Paris Grand Opera has just acknowledged a 
deficit of 246,000 francs. 

....The contract for building the Centennial organ for 
Centennial Hall, Sydney, Australia, has been awarded to Wm. 
Hill & Son, London. 

.... Anton Rubinstein’s charity seems never to end. He 
has given, among other gifts, 1,000 marks to the Jewish Home 
for the Aged in Berlin. 

....Meyerbeer’s widow has, it is stated, left the MS. of 
a work, libretto by Mr. Blaze de Bury, and music by Meyerbeer, 
and entitled ‘‘ Goethe’s Youth.” —/igaro. 

....Saint-Saéns will visit Aix-la~Chapelle next month to 
conduct his new symphony, the one written for the London Phil- 
harmonic for orchestra and piano, and recently performed there. 

....London Figaro says that “it is stated that the de- 
ficit on last winter’s season of the Berlin Philharmonic Society, 
which Karl, Klindworth and Joachim jointly conduct, amounts to 
nearly $5,000, which the guarantees will have to pay.” 

....The Imperial Opera at Vienna announces for next 
season the following novelties: ‘* Marfa,” by Hager (October 4) ; 
‘* Le Cid,” by Massenet (November 19), and ‘‘ Merlin,” by Gold- 
mark (in January), Other features will be a memorial perform- 
ance of ‘‘Euryanthe” on the centennial of Weber's birth 
(December 18) ; ‘* Don Giovanni,” renovated by Mat Kalbeck ; 
the entire Nibelung cycle, and Lortzing’s ‘‘ Waffenschnied ” and 
** Wildschiitz.” 

..»-Speaking of the Russian choir now singing in Lon- 
don, Figaro says: ‘‘ The choir contains one specimen of the 
genuine contra-basso, a voice found only in Russia, and specially 
cultivated to descend easily to the lower B flat, and even, it is 
said, tothe double A, below the bass stave. One of Hindel’s 
songs quoted by Chrysander descends to the lower C, but the 
Russian holds on to the B flat as though he loved it, and the 
sound comes out with the sonorous power of a pipe-organ. It 
may incidentally be mentioned that the melody of the ancient 
Slav hymn to the Czar, his army and empire, which closed the 
historical program, is identical with that utilized by Beethoven in 
the second of the Razoumowsky quartets.” 

.... Figaro says of Mackenzie's “ Troubadour :” “ Of the 
ultimate fate of ‘The Troubadour’ it is yet too soon to speak. 
That it is not the failure some people would try to make out has 
been attested by the crowded audiences which attended the only 
three representations yet given of it. But there is no doubt the 
opera is severely handicapped by the libretto. But it remains a 
truth that three separate and distinct works, to wit, Mackenzie’s 
‘Colomba,’ Cowen’s ‘The Sleeping Beauty,’ and Mackenzie’s 
‘ Troubabour,’ have not won that success in London to which the 
excellence of their music fairly entitled them ; and managers and 
musicians, who after all are but mortals, may be forgiven if they 
attribute this unfortunate result to a cause whieh nobody expects 
Mr. Hueffer to admit.” 














** Parsifal.”’ 


HE present performance of “ Parsifal’’ provides a 

purpose for reproducing the following pointed piece, which 

appeared in THE MusIcAL Courier of May 2, 1883, for the first 
time : 

Panting peripatetic “ Parsifal" pilgrims prepare by patient piano-score 
perusal and practice for powerful pleasures at the prospective performances 
of * Parsifal’’ at Payreuth. Private persons possessing Patron’s passes per- 
mitted to penetrate the precious precincts previous to public performances. 
Premeditated pugnacity of prejudiced papers positively proscribed.— Zr. 

People partly presuming to penetrate punctually prevented by 
powerful parties from proceeding. Penurious play-wrights pian- 
ists piccolo practisers pretenders plagiarists pirates of previous 
productions and:plungers into pungent prehistoric palaver played 
at previous paternal pastimes permitted to be present. 

Punsters patent package producers principal pigs from Pork- 
opolis pretending to be presidents of polyphonic paradoxes pre- 
tending preachers of prosaic poetry plying their portly parts in 
prolific places permeated by persons of peculiar policy punctually 
and positively prohibited. Prolonged processes of plaudits pon- 
derously persisted please peculiarly persons at the pinnacle of 
prominence. 

Pizzicato passages in proper pitch performed piu presto plain- 
tively with preference for poco a poco purposely pined for par- 
ticularly in polka or polonaise pattern. Potpourris pousse cafés 
and preludes punctuated with preference for primitive peculiari- 
ties put in position under pretext of protection. 

P. S.—Pickpockets preying upon pretentious pocket-books pro- 
ducing pronounced paralysis by putting them persistently past 
pre-emption profoundly pounced upon and peremptorily per- 
secuted. 








Husband (handing his wife some money)—“ There, dear, 
is $50, and it has bothered me some to get it for you. I think I 
deserve a little praise.” Wife-—‘' Praise? You deserve an encore, 
my dear.” —Zxchange. 





A Piano and Organ Petition. 


HE following petition addressed to the members 
of the Railroad Association, Chicago, IIl., explains itself : 


New York, July, 1836, 

GenTLemMen—The undersigned beg to address you regarding the rule at 
present in existence and enforced by your association that traveling concert 
companies have to express their pianos and organs from point to point. 

The rule is for various reasons exceedingly i jient, and 
in some instances almost impracticable. ° 

Owing to the heavy express charges for carrying pianos and organs a num- 
ber of musical combinations find it impossible to travel over your roads, 

It is believed that first-class traveling companies would bind themselves to 
load and unload their instruments from baggage-cars by their own mén, 
thereby relieving your companies from the trouble and inconvenience of 
having them moved by employes of your c»rporation. 

Moreover, responsible companies would gladly assume all risks of trans- 
portation, and “ release’ your companies from every responsibility and loss 
against damage. 

Kindly give the above matter your early consideration, because your de- 
cision is at this moment of great importance to many companies organizing 
for the next season. 

Abert Weser, Manager, 

New York, Philadelphia and Chicago. 
E, H. WarteGc, Manager Minnie Hauk Company. 
Steinway & Sons. 
Mason & Hamuin OrGAN AND Piano Company. 
Cuickerinc & Sons, New York and Boston, 
Decxer Brotuers, New York. 
J. B. Ponp. 
Soumer & Co, 
Henry Wo .rsoun. 











Musical Items. 

Ethel (pointing to the saints in the medizval glass win- 
dow at church)—‘‘ Say, mamma, who are those people?” Mam- 
ma—‘‘ They are apostles, Ethel.” Ethel—‘' Do they sing the 
* Mikado,’ mamma ?”’— 7id-Bits. 

Things One Would Rather Have Left Unsaid—Hostess 
(who has just sung): ‘‘ Are you quite sure you don’t sing, Cap- 
tain Lovell?” Captain Lovell: ‘‘I assure you—a—lI’ve no 
voice, whatever. A—unfortunately—I—I’m a listener."—Zondon 
Punch. 

A good band playing on the hotel piazza is a wellspring 
of pleasure, but the “ music” generally bestowed by the accom- 
modating landlord is of a quality to make a Tom-cat shudder. 
Americans are trying nobly to become a musical people, and to 
cultivate the ‘‘ heavenly maid,” but all their conservatories and 
opera companies will be in vain if the ‘‘ summer orchestra” does 
not hang together better than it seems to be capable of doing at 
present. Whew! the Chinese and Persian ideas of music are not 
so disagreeable after all.—Zx. 

Claverack College, up at Claverack, Columbia County, has 
a Conservatory of Music. In commenting on this year’s annual 
concert that took place there, a local paper said: ‘‘ Misses Paris 
and Greene took their subject from Liszt's * Rhapsodie Hon- 
groise,’ a duet. It starts off very slowly, but increases gradually 
in rapidity, and it is very brilliant. Fine technique was displayed 
and deserves to rank among the greatest hits of the evening.” 
This Paris-Greene duet must have worked something like the 
old original paris green—that is, if the report is correct, for it 
says: ‘‘It starts off very slowly but increases gradually in 
rapidity.” 

“The devil,” Luther said, “is a sorrowful spirit, and 
presses hard on human beings. He does not like people to be 
merry, therefore he always escapes wherever music is heard and 
never remains where cantatas are sung. One day the devil so 
destroyed my memory that I could not remember my prayer ; but 
I sang a cantata and soon recovered my memory. Kings and 
princes should encourage music, and protect those practising the 
free as well as the severe, The Bible teaches us that good kings 
always kept singers. Music gives consolation in sorrow, re- 
freshes the heart and gives peace to the soul.”—JZetter of Jerome 
de Cocks. 

The Poet’s Story. 

s 
The sweetest songs are those that spring 
From hearts that bleed, and, bleeding, sing. 
Through songs like these doth ever roll 
The mystic music of the soul. 

II. 
If we have weal, if we have woe, 
If we have rights, if we have wrongs, 
The world must all our feelings know— 
We tell our stories in our songs. 

—Philadelphia News. 

A young lady who calls herself “ Millicent” writes us a 
letter inquiring the meaning of the word “opus.” She has been 
attending the Thomas concerts, and she is much puzzled by the 
frequent occurrence of the words ‘‘opus” and “opera” in the 
programs. We have questioned Mr. Thomas on this subject and 
have received a very satisfactory explanation. ‘‘Opus” is a 
Latin word, meaning a work, and ‘‘ opera” is the plural of 
** opus,” and therefore means works. We asked Mr. Thomas if 
there were no such thing as ‘ opuses,” and he said that he be- 
lieved there were, but, as for himself, he had never had to deal 
with them, Subsequently we learned that ‘* opuses” was purely 
a Chicago word, coined by Chicago composers who believed it to 
be the plural of ‘‘ opus,” and who applied it to their own compe- 
sitions. By this we are led to believe that, while Beethoven, 
Bach, Hiindel, Haydn and those other dreamy humorists of 
medizeval times may have written opera and probably did so, it 
takes a Chicago composer to give birth to genuine, reliable and 
unmistakable opuses.— Chicago Morning News. 
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WACGNER’S MUSIC DRAMAS.” 


By Gustav KOBBE, 


(ContinveD.) 

HE plain facts concerning this scene are these: It is 
* somewhat long, and hence, from a dramatic point 
of view, perhaps’ too extended, as it delays the action. 
But if it may be partially condemned dramatically, it 
must be e#/zre/y and unreservedly praised musically. In- 
deed it is musically so fine that to an intelligent listener all 
‘sense of lengthiness disappears. Frzcka is the protector of 
‘the marriage vow, and as such she has come in anger to 
demand from Wotan vengeance in behalf of Hunding. 
As. she advances hastily toward Wefaz, her angry, pas- 
sionate demeanor is reflected by. the orchestra, and this 
‘effective musical expression of /ricka’s ire is often heard 
‘in the course of the scene. When near Wotan she mod- 
erates her pace and her angry demeanor gives way to 
_ sullen dignity: This. change is also graphically depicted 
in the orchestra in a phrase based on the fourth bar of 

the Fricka motive (page 89, lines 2 (last bar) and 3). 

Wotan feigns ignorance of the cause of Fricka’s agita- 
tion and asks what it is that harasses her. Her reply is 
preceded by the stern AHunding motive. She tells 
Wotan that she, as the protectress of the sanctity of the 
marriage vow, has heard Hunding’s voice calling for 
vengeance upon the Wiilsung twins. Her words, “ His 
voice for’ vengeance is raised,” are set to a phrase 
strongly suggestive of A/berich’s curse. It seems as 
though the avenging Nibelung were pursuing Wofan's 

‘children and thus striking a blow at Wotan himself 
through /ricka. The Love motive breathes through 
Wotan's protest that Stegmund and Szeglinde only yielded 
to the magic of the spring night. There is a superbly 
forceful strain when Wotan. exclaims (page 91!) : 

For when strong spirits are rampant 
I rouse them ever to strife. 

The- wrathful phrase expressive of /riécka’s anger, 
heard at the beginning of the scene, introduces her in- 
vective against the nuptial union of brother and sister, 
which reaches a stormy climax with her exclamation : 

When was it heard of, 


That brother and sister 
Were lovers? 


With the cool impudence of a nineteenth-century hus- 
band, who is bandying words in a domestic spat, Wotan 
replies: 

Now it's been heard of ! 

Wotan argues that Stegmund and Sieglinde are 
true lovers, and. Fricka should smile instead of vent- 
ing her wrath on them. The motive of the Love 
Song, the Love Motive and the caressing phrase heard 
in the love scene are beautifully blended with Wotan's 
words. In strong contrast to these motives is the music 
in F#ricka’s outburst of wrath, introduced by the phrase 
teflecting her ire, which is repeated several] times in the 
course of this episode. This is followed at the words, 

Why mourn I thus o’er virtue and vows, 
by a phrase which has a touch of pathos, for she is com- 
plaining of Wotan’s faithlessness. When she upbraids 
him for his lapses with £rda, the results of which were 
the Valkyrs, you hear the motive of the Ride of the Val- 
kyrs. The passage concludes with a paroxysm of rage, 
Fricka bidding Wotan complete his work and let the Wal- 
sungs in their triumph trample her under their feet. Wo- 
tan explains to her why he begat the Walsung race and 
the hopes he has founded upon it. But Frzcka mistrusts 
him,. What can mortals accomplish that the gods, who 
are far mightier than mortals, cannot accomplish? Huna- 
ing must be avenged on Szegmund and Szezlinde.. Wotan 
must withdraw his protection from Szegmund. Now 
appears a phrase which expresses Wofan’s impotent 
wrath —impotent because Frcka vrings forward the un- 
‘answerable argument that if the Wilsungs go unpun- 
ished by her, as guardian of the marriage vow, she, the 
Queen of the Gods, will be held up to the scorn of man- 
kind, 
MOTIVE OF WOTAN’S WRATH: 


——— J 
—— 
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Wotan would fain save the Wilsungs. But Fricha’s 
argument is conclusive... He cannot protect Szegmund 
and Szeglinde, because their escape from punishment 
would bring degradation upon the queen-goddess and 
the whole race of the gods, and result in their imme- 
diate fall. W6tan’s wrath rises at the thought of sacri- 
ficing his beloved children to the vengeance of Hunding, 
but he is impotent. His far-reaching plans are brought 
to nought, . He sees the hope of having the Ring re- 
_ Stored to the Rhinedaughters by the voluntary act of a 





*Copyrighted 1886, by Gustay Kobbé. 





hero of the Walsung race vanish. The curse of Al/berich | 
hangs over him like a dark, threatening cloud. 
Briinhilde’s joyous shouts are heard from the height. 
Wotan exclaims that he had summoned the Valkyr to | 
do battle for Stegmund. In broad, stately measures, 
Fricka proclaims that her honor shall be guarded by 
Briinhilde’s shield and demands of Wotan an oath that 
in the coming combat the Wéalsung shall fall. Wotan 
takes the oath and throws himself dejectedly down upon 
a rocky seat. Fricka strides toward the back. She 
pauses a moment with a gesture of queenly com- 
mand before Briinhilde, who has led her horse down the 
height and into a cave tothe right. It will be remem- 
bered that when in the beginning of this scene Fricka 
advanced toward Wotan we heard a phrase expressive 
of sullen dignity. The scene closes with this phrase, 
but now no longer sullen. It rises in proud beauty like 
a queenly woman exacting homage. This is one of | 
those finely artistic touches in which Wagner is peerless. | 
I have purposely gone somewhat into.the details of 
this scene because it is still so much misunderstood. | 
Yet it is one of Wagner's finest conceptions, and as such | 
it will doubtless be universally ranked at some future 
day. Aside from the contrast which Fricka, as the 
champion of virtue, affords to the forbidden revels of 
the spring night—a contrast of truly dramatic value— 
we witness the pathetic spectacle of a mighty god vainly 
struggling to avert ruin from his race. That it is to ir- 
resistible fate and not merely to Fricka that Wotan | 
succumbs is made clear by the darkly ominous notes of 
Alberich’s curse, which resound as Wotan, wrapt in 
gloomy brooding, leans back against the rocky seat, and | 
also when, in a paroxysm of despair, he gives vent to his 
feelings, a passage which for overpowering intensity of 
expression stands out even from among Wagner's writ- 
ings. The final words of this outburst of grief, 


The saddest I among all men, 


are set to this variant of the Motive of Renunciation; | 
the meaning of this phrase having been expanded from | 
the renunciation of love by Aléersch to cover the re-| 
nunciation of happiness which is forced upon Wotan | 
by avenging fate: 
$: 
D. fee :—— = : 

Briinnhilde casts away shield, spear and helmet, and 
sinking down at Wotan's feet looks up to him with af- 
fectionate anxiety. Here we see in the Valkyr the touch 
of tenderness, without which a truly heroic character is 
never complete. 

Musically it is beautifully expressed by the Love Mo- 
tive, which, when Wofan, as if awakening from a rev- 
erie, fondly strokes her hair, goes over into the Siegmund 
It is over the fate of his beloved Wilsungs 
Immediately following 


Motives. 
Wotan has been brooding. 
Briinnhilde’s words, 


What am I were I not thy will, 


is awonderfully soft yet rich melody on four horns. It 
is one of those beautiful details in which Wagner's works 
abound, yet, although these details are as numerous as 
they are beautiful, they seem to have escaped the atten- 
tion of a good many critics. Or have these critics made 
an effort not to perceive them ? 

In Wotan's narrative, which now follows, the chief of 
the gods tells ABrinnhilde of the events which have 
brought this sorrow upon him, of his failure to restore 
the stolen gold to the Rhinedaughters; of his dread of 
Alberich’s curse; how she and her sister Valkyrs were | 
born to him by £rda; of the necessity that a hero should 
without aid of the gods gain the Ring and Tarnhelmet 
from Fafner and restore the Rhinegold to the Rhine- 
daughters ; how he begot the WAlsungs and inured them 
to hardships in the hope that one of the race would free 
the gods from Alberich’s curse; of a prophecy uttered 
by £rda, that the end of the gods would be wrought 
if Alberich could win a woman as wife and beget a son; 
that Alberich had won a wife and an heir was about 
to be born to him. 

It will have been observed that a considerable portion | 
of Wotan’s narrative covers some of the events which 
were enacted in Rhinegold. Hence a portion of the | 
narrative is unnecessary and therefore undoubtedly faulty 
from a purely dramatic standpoint. It may also be not 
unjustly questioned if in other portions the narrative 
does not go into details beyond the dramatic require- 
ments. Both the scene between Wotan and Fricka and 
the narrative are too long to be given in their entirety in 
a performance which begins as late as eight P. M. When, 
however, Wagner’s works are .performed as they are at 
Bayreuth, where the performances begin at four in the 
afternoon and there are long intermissions during which 
the listeners can saunter about the grounds surrounding 





| Motive. 


| interrupted by the Motive of Flight. 


| dinde approaching in hasty flight. 


| Szegmund speaks to her in gentle tones. 


| deserted her. 


the theatre, not a note should be omitted. There cannot 
be under such conditions the faintest suggestion of fa- 
tigue from’an undue mental strain, even on the part of 
those who have become so accustomed to the insipidness 
of the old-fashioned opera that they are appalled at the 
mere thought—provided they retain the power of think- 
ing—of mental effort in connection with a musico-dra- 
matic work. 

Whatever fault may be found with Wofan's narrative— 
or rather portions ot 1t—from a purely dramatic point of 
view, it is musically most expressive from its first accents, 
uttered in a choked, suppressed voice, to its eloquent 
climax. The motives heard will be recognized, except 
one, which is new. This is expressive of the stress to 
which the gods are subjected through Wofan's crime. 
It is first heard when Wotan tells of the hero who alone 
can regain the ring. It is the MOTIVE OF THE GODS’ 
STRESS: 

—= 
SSS 
anaes —— 


Excited by remorse and despair Wotan bids farewell 
to the glory of the gods. Then he in terrible mockery 
blesses the Nibelung’s heir. Terrified by this outburst 
of wrath Brinnhilde asks what her duty shall be in the 
approaching combat. Wotan commands her to do 
Fricka’s bidding and withdraw protection from Szeg- 
mund. In vain Brinnhilde pleads for the Wilsung whom 
she knows Wotan loves, and wished a victor until Frzcka 
exacted a promise from him to avenge Hunding. But 
her pleading is in vain, Wotan is no longer the ali-pow- 
erful chief of the Gods—through his breach of faith he 
has become the slave Hence 
Wotan rushes away, driven by chagrin, rage and despair, 


of fate. we hear, as 


| chords heavy with the crushing force of fate. 


Slowly and sadly Brinnhilde bends down for her 
weapons, her actions being accompanied by the Valkyr 
Bereft of its stormy impetuosity it is as trist as 
her thoughts. Lost in sad reflections, which find beauti- 
ful expression in the orchestra, she turns toward the 
background. Suddenly the sadly expressive phrases are 
Looking down 
into the valley the Valkyr perceives Szegmund and Sieg- 
She then disappears 


in the cave. With magnificent crescendo the Motive of 


; Flight reaches its climax and the two Walsungs are seen 


through the natural arch. Sczee/znde is hastening in ad- 
vance of Stegmund. Seeking to restrain her flight, he 
clasps her tenderly. She stares wildly before her. Her 
terror of Hunding’s pursuit has unsettled her reason. 
Like a remi- 
niscence of happier moments there is heard the wooing, 


| caressing phrase (c) of the love scene in the first act. 


Steglinde gazes with growing rapture into Szeemund’s 
eyes and throws her arms around his neck. A fiercely 
impassioned phrase accompanies her impetuous action. 
Then as her mien grows mournful we hear the sadly re- 
flective version of the Motive of Flight which preceded 
the Love Motive in the first act. “Away! Away!” 
she shrieks, suddenly starting up from her reverie. 

There is a dramatic change in the music which wildly 
follows her terrified ejaculations. There is noble calm- 
ness and determination in Szegmuna’s assuring words to 
her. They are introduced by the Motive of the Wil- 
sung’s Fortitude—that eloquent phrase, expressive of 
the fortitude with which the race has borne the struggle 
with adverse fate. Here Segmund proposes to try the 
steel of his sword with Hunading. Thenare heard in the 
distance the ominous notes of Humding’s horn, summon- 
ing his kinsmen to the pursuit of his wife and her lover. 
Steglinde starts up in despair. Does not Szegmund hear 
the avengers call, bidding the sleuth-hounds join him in 
the hunt for human prey? An agonizing shriek and 
Steglinde grows suddenly rigid and stares vacantly be- 
fore her, as if demented. Eight chords of terrific force 
mark the climax of this scene. 

In the insanity of her terror she believes that Szegmuna 
is about to desert her, and with a wild cry of despair she 
throws herself upon his breast. A moment later she 


hears the distant notes of Hunding’s horns, and starts 


up again in terror. She now believes that Szegmund has 
Her agonized ejaculations, her heart- 
rending grief—these find wonderfully vivid expression, 
With a furious crescendo the climax of the scene is 
reached, and Szeg/énde sinks fainting into Szegmund’s 
arms. Without releasing his hold upon her he lets him- 
self down upon a rocky seat, so that when he assumes a 
sitting posture her head rests on his lap. Silently he 
gazes upon her, and then, while the love motive whis- 
pers of memories of bliss, he presses a kiss upon her 
brow. 








Michael Banner, the violinist, is spending a few weeks 
at the AmericangHouse, Richfield Springs. 
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Mitwaukee Singing Festival. 





| REPORTED BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT, | 





Micwaukes, Wis,, July 23. 


HE twenty-fourth Saengerfest of the North Amer- 
ican Saengerbund has now passed from anticipation to 
realization and become a triumphant fact in history. Ever since 
the last Saengerfest in the city of Buffalo, in 1883, when it was 
decided that the next one should be held in this city, preparations 
have been in progress, the result of which is the crowning triumph 
of to-day after the most unremitting exertions. Eighty-five sing- 
ing societies from ali sections of the country signified their intention 
of taking part, and all but two came to time. This has been a 
gala week in this city, and business has largely been suspended, 
except such as was necessarily connected with the great festival. 
The whole enterprise is under the direction of Ernst Catenhusen, 
the efficient leader of our veteran ‘‘ Musical Society,” assisted 
by an army of workers, with the society’s president, H. M. Men- 
del, at the head. The whole city is decorated as never before, 
and the streets are alive with the music of bands and the tread of 
thousands of feet, as the different societies arrive and are con- 
ducted under the beautiful triumphal arches to the headquarters, 
where they are wined, dined and taken care of. The visitors 
number probably not less than sixty thousand and accommoda- 
tions are furnished for all. 

The Exposition Building, as transformed into a vast concert- 
hall, is changed and beautified with banners and walls of ever- 
greens almost beyond recognition, and the gigantic sounding- 
board, extending over more than one-half the building, is a great 
success, overcoming the defects which were apparent at the Wag- 
ner festival here last year. 

On Tuesday evening a public rehearsal, at popular prices, was 
given, and the capacity of the building was taxed to the utmost, 
some six thousand being present. The opening concert on 
Wednesday evening attracted a large audience, and appropriately 
began with Weber's “ Festival Overture,” admirably rendered by 
the large and well-drilled orchestra, numbering one hundred 
pieces. From the moment Director Catenhusen waved his baton, 
to the close, not a sound was heard in the vast auditorium, and 
then wave after wave of applause burst forth, The crowd was a 
happy one, but a musical and critical body withal. The chorus sing- 
ing at the reception concert was furnished by the combined Milwau- 
kee festival chorus, including the Musikvereins, the Arions, the 
Cecilian Choir, the Liederkranz, Liedertafel, Harmonica and 
half a dozen other local societies, which gave Wagner’s ‘* Au die 
Kunst” in fine style, and then addresses of welcome were made 
by Mayor Wallber in German and Governor Rusk in English, both 
being appropriate and brief. Following this the presentation of 
the Saengerbund banner, by the retiring president, 
Allgeuahr, of Buffalo, to his successor, Menry M, Mendel, and 
then Miss Marianne Brandt made her first appearance in Wag- 
ner’s appropriate aria ‘‘ Dich theure Haller.” Her success was 
instantaneous. The next number, Mozart’s ‘‘ Requiem,” was 
given in grand style with Misses Lillie Lehmann and Marianne 
Brandt and Messrs. Joseph von Witt and Joseph Staudigl, with 
the organ and orchestra and the immense Milwaukee Festival 
Then Miss Lehmann (an established favorite here) sang 


Louis 


chorus 


the aria ‘‘ Abschenlicher” from ‘‘ Fidelio” with electrifying effect, 
and the first concert closed with the march and chorus trom 
** Tannhiuser,” 


At the first matinee the St. Louis singing societies had the 
burden of the concert, and acquitted themselves admirably, the 
Orpheus Saengerbund, of that city, being particularly successful 
in Seifferth’s chorus, ‘‘ Die Klippen des Meeres ;” the Socialer 
Slingerchor in Frei’s ‘‘ Wie Kam die Liebe,” and the Liederkranz 
in Dregert’s “ Mein Schatzelein,” provoked hearty applause, as 
did the Orpheus Miannerchor, of Chicago, in a chorus of Besch- 
nitt’s. Miss Carrie Goldsticker rendered Meyerbeer’s ‘‘O Mein 
Sohn” magnificently, and Rafael Joseffy met with an ovation. 
He played Liszt's ‘‘ Concerto No. 1,” in E flat major, in bis best 
style. Albert Paulet sang the ‘* Bildness” aria from the ‘* Magic 
Flute” sweetly, but did not please as well as Joseph Staudigl, 
who sang an aria from?‘ Euryanthe” superbly. Dr. Ritter’s spe- 
cially composed symphonic poem, ‘* The Star,” was advertised, 
but omitted, it proving too difficult at rehearsal for presentation 
without further study, but Van der Stucken’s ‘* Saengerfest Pro- 
cession” was given, though not under his direction, he being 
The orches- 
march 


in Europe, and proved a pleasing composition. 
tra gave Weber’s ‘‘Oberon” overture, ‘* Tannhiuser”’ 
and Liszt's ‘* Les Preludes” in admirable style, the strings being 
particularly good. 

Thursday evening was signalized by the first appearance of the 
massed male chorus who sang C. Gliick’s ‘‘In Einem Kiihlen 
Grunde” and the Pilgrim's Chorus ” from ‘‘ Tannhduser "’ with 
grand and electrifying effect. Miss Brandt sang the aria “* Be- 
thirte” from Weber's ‘‘ Euryanthe,” and duplicated her triumph 
of the preceding evening. Miss Lehmann and Mr. Von Witt sang 
the love song and duet from ‘‘ Die Walktire” in an impassioned 
and highly dramatic manner, and the concert ciosed with the can- 
tata by the veteran composer Taubert, entitled, ‘‘ Der Lands- 
knecht,” with Miss Lehmann and Messrs. V. Witt, Paulet, 
Joseph Benedict and Max Heinrich in the soio parts, and the 
grand combined male chorus of some three thousand voices, and 
this proved the finest effort of the festival, so far. The cantata is 
in twelve numbers, and is a pleasing and spirited composition. 
The soloists and chorus were at their best, and at the close Direc- 
tor Catenhusen cabled the success of the composition to Berlin. 





Micwavuker, July 24. 
The Saengerfest concert, Friday afternoon, was a very success- 
ful affair. Joseffy performed Liszt’s ‘‘ Hungarian Fantasia,” ac- 
companied by the orchestra, in admirable style, and the acoustic 
excellence of the building was demonstrated by the fact that 
even the pianissimo passages could be heard in the it 


Spangled Banner ” by the combined soloists, the mass male chorus 
of the Saengerbund orchestra and organ. Thus closed the most 


successful series of concerts in the history of the North American 
Saengerbund. It is expected that St. Louis will be the next place 
of meeting. To-day there will be a grand picnic and closing 





corners of the galleries and under them as vividly as anywhere 
else. Max Heinrich sang two arias, one from Spohr’s “* Jessonda ” 
and the other from Mendelssohn's “* St, Paul,” with strength and 
sweetness ; and Miss Goldsticker rendered an aria from Halevy’s 
‘* Jewess,” with fervor and dramatic intensity, The Cleveland 
Gesangverein gave Nagelar's “‘ Mignon” chorus in such a manner 
as to elicit tremendous applause, and a similar storm of hand- 
clapping and shouting followed the efforts of the New York 
Eichenkranz, led by Dr. Claasen, in Koeliner’s chorus, ** Am 
Bergstrom.” The Sennefelder Liederkranz, of Chicago, sang 
Zoellner’s ** Earth’s Prayer,” and the Orpheus Maennerchor, of 
Buffalo, sang Schubert's ‘* Ruhe,” both with good effect. Han- 
del’s ‘“‘ Largo” was performed beautifully by the orchestra, with 
violin solo by Prof. S. E. Jacobsohn, of Cincinnati (the concert- 
master of the festival), and the great Exposition organ, a noble 
instrument, was effectively handled by G. R, Kempe in this se- 
lection. 

Besides this, the orchestra gave Lalo’s ‘‘ Spanish Rhapsody” 
and the waltz and polka-galop numbers of Rubinstein’s ‘* Bal 
Costume.” The orchestral work of the festival is particularly 
commendable, and the hundred performers could make a sensa- 
tion on a tour if led as ably as they are by Director Catenhusen, 
The matinee closed with a local production, the overture and 
Liberty Hymn of Henry Schoenfeld, late of this city, but now of 
Chicago, the words of which are by another Milwaukeean, Otto 
Sonbron, which was given by the combined Chicago male 
choruses. This effort treats of the American Revolution, and is 
an artistic production, though both singers and orchestra evidenced 
unfamiliarity with the composition at times. 

Friday evening the concert was signalized by the production of 
Brambach’s martial cantata, ‘‘ Columbus,” which received the 
Plankinton prize of one thousand dollars, Standing room was 
at a premium and the vast audience was wild with delight. The 
soloists, Messrs. Von Witt, Paulet, Benedict and Staudigl, ac- 
quitted themselves with distinction, and the support, consisting 
of the entire massed male chorus of the Saengerbund and the 
orchestra, was all that the veriest enthusiast could have desired. 
The cantata is in twelve numbers, and is a valuable permanent 
addition to the field of modern dramatic music. The climax is 
indestribably grand, and the whole house rose to its feet ip 
prolonged cheering at the finish. Next to the cantata the great- 
est success was the ‘‘ Elevation” of Otto Floersheim, which was 
received with much warmth. Mr. Kempe presided at the organ, 
and the orchestra performed its work admirably. The massed 
chorus song a Volkslied of Taubert-Erb and Zoellner’s ‘' Young 
Siegfried,” and the orchestra played Haydn’s Symphony No. 2 in 
E major. Miss Brandt sang an aria from C. W. Gluck’s ‘‘ Or- 
pheus” finely, Max Heinrich one.from Mendelssohn's “ Elijah,” 
and Miss Lehmann one from Mozart's ‘' Seraglio,” all receiving 
ovations, the latter the heartiest and most prolonged ; and alto- 
gether this concert was the most successful of the series up to 
date. 


The last matinee of the festival was of unusual interest, as pre- 
saging the ‘‘ music of the future,” in other than Wagnerian 
senses, inasmuch as it was emphatically ‘‘ Children’s Day,” a 
chorus of nearly one thousand of the little ones, under the 
leadership of William M. Tomlins, having the burden of the per- 
formance, and after Gustav :Bach’s specially composed ‘* Festival 
March” had been given by the orchestra the fresh young voices of 
the children burst forth in Randegger’s ‘* Evening Song,” followed 
by C. Reinecke’s ‘‘ Rataplan ” and Macfarren’s ‘‘ Harvest Song.” 
They had seven numbers in all, the best rendered of which were 
the “March of the Men of Harlech” and Cherubini’s 
‘*Like as a Father.” Hindel’s ‘‘ Largo” and Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘‘Cradle Song” were also pleasingly rendered. The 
male chorus of the ‘‘ Milwaukee Arions” gave Bach’s 
‘* Lead, Kindly Light” and Goldbeck’s ‘‘ Three Fishers’’ 
in grand style. Joseph Benedict sang the ‘‘ Toreador” song 
from ‘‘Carmen” capitally, and Max Heinrich evoked much de- 
served applause with the ‘* Evening Star” song from ‘* Tannhiu- 
ser.’ Director Catenhusen’s ‘‘Serenade” was given by the orchestra, 
with Professor Jacobsohn as violin soloist and Miss Alexandrine 
Breitschuck at the harp, a very pleasing performance, besides 
which the orchestra gave a scherzo by Dvorak and the Russian 
and Polonaise numbers of Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Bal Costume.” Rhein- 
berger’s ‘‘ Night Song,” Benedict’s ‘‘ Hunting Song” and O. 
Lassus’s ‘‘ Materna, Lovely Maiden” were capitally rendered by 
the mixed chorus of the Arion and Cecilian Choir, of this city, 
and the concert closed with H. Mohr’s ‘* Nature Exulting 
Arises,” grandly given by the combined male choruses of Mil- 
waukee and Chicago, led by the composer. 

The closing concert Saturday evening attracted even a larger 
audience than that of the night before, there being over ten thou- 
sand people present. After Beethoven’s beautiful eighth sym- 
phony had been played, Miss Brandt sang the closing scene from 
the ‘‘Gétterdimmerung.” Joseffy played Rubinstein’s Concer- 
to No. 4, D minor; Miss Lehmann sang ‘‘ Isolde’s Death” from 
‘** Tristan and Isolde ;" Mr. Staudig! sang an aria from Spohr’s 
“Faust;” Mr. Von Witt gave the “ Prize Song” from the 
‘* Meistersinger,” and Mr. Hinrich sang Schumann’s ‘‘ Grena- 
dier. The first finale of “ Tannhaduser” was rendered by seven 
male soloists and was very effective. Arthur Bird directed the 
orchestra in his ‘‘ suite,” and the concert closed with the ‘‘ Star 





at the beautiful and picturesque National Park, 
ending with a summernight’s festival and gorgeous pyrotechnic 
display, and so the great festival will end in a blaze of glory. 
H. G, UNDERWoop, 
Note. 

The arrangements for tickets for the Milwaukee Saengerfest have 
been most convenient and satisfactory, this being in charge of 
the Milwaukee music firm of William Rohlfing & Sons, who have 
contributed not a little to the financial success of the enterprise. 
The sons are five in number and all brought up in the business, 
two of them being practical piano-makers and having charge of 
that branch of the business, which inéludes the Behning, Behr 
Brothers, Hazleton, Knabe, Steinway and other leading makes, 
while the other three assist their father in the sheet-music depart- 
ment, the whole establishment occupylaig five stories and doing 
the largest direct music-importing busifiess outside of New York 
city. Soon after the close of the Saengerfest Mr. William Rohl- 
fing, Sr., will leave for Europe in the interests of his firm for the 
purpose of making more complete attangements with foreign 
music publishers. 





ae 


“The Mikado” Abroad. 


HEERYY letters, under date of July 9, were received 
by the German mail on Saturday from members of ‘* The 
Mikado” company which was recently at the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre. After a very successful season in Berlin the company 
proceeded to Hamburg, to fulfil a short engagement at . the 
Thalia Theatre, and were billed to appear at Frankfort the follow- 
ing week. While at Berlin, as in New York, the company had a 
boatrace, on the Spree, when prizes to the Value of $50 were 
donated by Mr. Carte and presented by Miss Lenoir, Their 
tour on the Continent will last until about the middle of Septem- 
ber, when they will return to London and enter into active re- 
hearsal of the mew opera, ‘‘ The Khedive,” by Gilbert and Sulli- 
van, and expect to open in New York by the first of November. 














“Honest Little Emma.” 


ISS EMMA ABBOTT gives the following ex- 


planation of her title ‘‘ Honest Little Emma,” aid ex- 
plains her reasons for interpolations : 


The title was first applied to me by Mr. and Mrs. George Lake, of New 
York, who were among the first to subscribe toward my musical education, 
and who also always alluded to me ag a “ 365-day girl,”’ meaning that I was 
always to be depended upon every day im the year. The idea did not 
emanate from the brain of manager or advagce agent. As regards interpola- 
tion, I thank you for the kindly sentiments expressed, and trust that you will 
allow me this opportunity to offer an explanation ea this subject, which, as 
you imply, has been considerably commented upon, It frequently occurs 
that at the special request of managers, gentlemen of the press, singing so- 
cieties and the general public that I consent to sing an aria mot contained in 
the opera being performed. In such operas as “ Mikado,” “Paul and Vir- 
ginia,” ** King for a Day,”’ &c., which are somewhat unfamiliar (I refer to 
“The Mikado” when it was comparatively new to the public), I have time 
and again received requests signed by sometimes as many as 100 people, ask- 
ing me to favor the audience with the * Last Rose of Summer” or some other 
familiar air. AsI always try to please my audiences, is it to be wondered at 
that I should have complied with these requests? In such cases, however, I 
have often found that some captious critic took exception in the next issue of 
his paper to my doing simply what the mass of my auditors desired me to do, 

I am at a loss to understand why a person who always gives good measure 
should be taken to task for obeying the scriptural precept to make it ‘* pressed 
down and flowing over.’’ I may quote one recent example where one of my 
much-abused interpolations met with distinguished favor, While in Wash- 
ington lately President Cleveland came to see our performance of ‘* Mikado,"’ 
this being the first operatic entertainment he had ded since ing 
office. I understood that “* Auld Lang Syne” was his favorite air, and dur- 
ing the opera I sang the old Scotch song, which was warmly received by the 
audience, and afterward I was cordially complimented not only by the Presi- 
dent, but by Colonel Lamont and the other bers of the President's party 
of that evening. The legend that I once sang “* Nearer, My God, to Thee” 
during the opera of “ Faust’’ was evolved from the inner consciousness of 
some more than usually fertile brained journalist, who has evidently a great 
future before him as a humorist. As regards the singing of ‘* Home, Sweet 
Home” in ** Linda,”’ I may state that it has always been sung in this opera, 
both at the Royal Italian Opera in London and in this country, by all of the 
greatest singers who have appeared in ‘‘ Linda”’ for many years past, and as 
an evidence of this statement I can cite the names of Patti, Gerster and Sem- 
brich, all of whom have invariably sung ‘* Home, Sweet Home” in “ Linda,” 
The fact is that the opera ‘‘ Linda” closes with a very insignificant duet, 
which on account of its worthlessness is never sung, and even in Italy the 
greatest prime donne have substituted a waltz or polka for the finale with 
which the composer originally closed the opera. Trusting you will allow this 
to appear, I am, sir, yours respectfully. Emma Asportr. 














—tThe Chicago Quintet Club had a prosperous season. It 
consists of W. Lewis, violin; A. Pellage, violin; H. Allen, 
viola; M. Eichheim, violoncello ; C. Bruns, bass, and Miss A. 
Ingersoll, piano. Eight years ago when this club gave its first 
concert, twelve persons attended ; the concerts of the past season 
averaged an attendance of 500. 








CHURCH in this city is in want of an accomplished so- 
prano singer, who has had some experience in choir work. 
Salary liberal and duties not greater than those of the average 
church singer. The choir is a quartet choir. Address, ‘‘ Trus- 
tee,” care of THE MusicaL Courier, 25 East Fourteenth-st., 
New York, 
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Professional Cards. 
ADOLF GLOSE, 


Solo Pianist and Accompanist. 
(With Miss Clara Lauiee Kellogg’s Concert Co., 
seasons 1881-82-8 3-84-85-86. 
Address 210 East . ai Street, New York. 


CAROLA DORN, 
CONTRALTO, 
etropolitan ©pera House; Opera, Concert, Drains 
rio. Address for lessons—voice culture of t 
oe German school - ENGAGEMENTS, 2S 
est Fortieth Street. 


AUGUST A. WOLFF, 


88_ Park (Fourth) Avenue. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and 
ture. 1427 Park ave., bet. Soth & 


JOHN BAYER, 
oa Instruction. Address, Steinway Hall, New 


MLLE. ZELIA DE LUSSAN, 


Prima Dongs | Concert and Oratorio. 
Address Gro, 23 East rth Street; or 


residence, 137 West ‘oth | Sirect, New York, 
VOGT CONSERVATORY or MUSIC, 
No. sg Bast 14th Street, New York City. 


Mur. L. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 


PROF. S. E. JACOBSOHN, 
Violin School, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Miss KATE BENSBERG, 
Soprano, 
Concerts, Cratorio and Opera. Address L. M. 
Ruben, Manager, 40 Union Square, New York. 


MISS JOSEPHINE E. WARE, 


Concert Pianist, Accompinist and Teacher. 
op Ladagen Avenue, New York. 











Vocal Cul- 
sts., New York. 


























CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructor, 246 E. 58th Street, New York. 





Mrs, FLORENCE CLINTON-SUTRO, 


Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert Pianiste, 
aga Fifth Avenue, New York. 


MME. MURIO- CELLI, / 
No, 18 Irving Place. 


Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 
¥ Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 


FREDERICK W. JAMESON, 


Tenor. and Concerts. 
Care of e Colby, 23 E. r4th Street. 














LOUISE GAGE- COURTNEY, 


Vocal Instruction, 
Address 28 East 17th Street, New York. 


Mme. 


MISS HATTIE }. CLAPPER, 


Contralto for Concert and Oratorio, Address 
Mr. W. Courtney, 27 Union Square, ! New York. 





THEODORE SUTRO, 


Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law, 99 Nassau 
Street (Bennett Building), uptown address, 292 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


ANNA BULKLEY HILLS, 
Contralto. Concert and Oratorio, 
American Exchange, London, 


LOUIS BLUMENBERG, 


Solo Violoncello. Address Musica. Courier, 25 
East 14th Street, New York. 


MISS DORA BECKER, 
Concert-Violiniste. Address 150 East 86th Street, 
New York. 


VICTOR S. FLECHTER, 


Importer and Dealer in Cremona Violins, Violas 
and 'Cellos. Italian, French, German and other 
makers. 

Roman Strings, Fine Bows, Artistic Repairing. 


Address 23 Union Square, New York. 


M. DEYO, 

















Address Steinway Hall, New York, 
Mrs. HELEN AMES, Soprano, 


Concert anv Oratorio SinGER, 
Address 106 W. ssth Street, City. 


DILLER’S BAND, 


Francis X, Diller, Musical Director. 
String Orchestra, Military and Serenade Band. 
Diller’s Classical Cornet Quartette. 
Office, 224 E. hirteenth St., New York. 


MRS. BELLE COLE, 


Mezzo-Soprano, Contralto, Oratorio and Concerts. 
The under-signed is authorized to make engagements 
for Mrs, Belle Cole. Gro. Corsy, 23 E. 14th Street, 
New York. 


FREDERIC GRANT res 


Teacher of Piano, O 5 ot De ition and Or- 
chestration. Lessons in sical eory given by 
correspondence. 

Address, 170 State Street, Chicago. 


Mme. ANNA DRASDIL-KERSCH, 


CONTRALTO, 


Herr JOSEPH KERSCH, 


BASS-BARITONE, 

















Graduate ot the Vienna Conservatory. 
Concert and Oratorio, Vocal and Piano In- 
struction, No. 337 Second Avenue, between 
ght and 2oth Streets. 


MISS ELEANOR GARRIGUE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANOFORTE, 
Residence: 109 East 17th Street, bet. Union Square 
and Irving Place, New York. 

. }Genrgee refers by permission to her instruc- 
William M New York ; Oscar Raif (Royal 
High are of Mu 





illiam 





MAX BENDHEIM. 
Basso Cantante for Oratorio, Concerts and Vocal 


fnstruction. 
Care of Wa, Knase & Co., 
s19 Fifth Avenue, City. 


ic), — and to Mr. 
i terms apply at 


Sons, New York. 
the above address. 
ACHILLE ERRANI, 
Vocat TEACHER, 








aax East 18th Street, New York. 








MISS LAURA B. PHELPS, 


SOLO VIOLINIST, 
“* Miss Phelps possesses a fine technique, beautiful 
tone; indeed, all the qualities demanded of the vir- 
tuoso combined with youthful grace, 
“OVIDE MUSIN.” 
Address, 24 | Greene Avenue, Bronglyn, N. Y. 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 

Kullak’s Academy of Music, and Béttcher’s High 
School for Pianoforte, Berlin. Pianoforte, Harmony 
and Counterpoint. Lessons in Ensemble Playing 
Violin), Address STEINWAY HALL 

New York, 





ANTHONY J. DAVIS, 


Instruction in Music in all of its branches. Or- 

Fun of Temple Emanu-El, Forty-third Street and 

ifth Avenue, Address Ws. A. Ponp & Co.,, 25 
Union Square, New York. 


C. F. DANIELS, 

Composer, Pianist and Organist. Pupils received 
and MSS. revised for publication, Address at GRAND 
UNION HOTEL, 42d Street and Fourth Avenue, 


| New York City. 


| MADAME MARIE DAUSZ, 


Solo Pianist, and Teacher of the Pianoforte | 





Vocat CuLtTurRE, 


Address “THe Ftoripa,” 331 Second Avenue, 
or care of Steinway Hall, New York. 


r 





THE ART OF SINGING. 

Improvement of Voice—Best Modern School— 
successfully taught by SIG. PIETRO FERRANTI,. 
A limited number of pupils wanted. Address 107 E. 
rgtn Street. 





Mr. FREDERICK LAX, 
Solo Flute of Gilmore’s Band ; 
Open for concert engagements. 
Musical Courier, 25 E. Fourtecnth St., 


also Solo Flageolet. 
Address, Office 
New York. 


DR. L. H. FRIEDBURG, | 


40 East Tenth Street, New York. 
Professor of the German language. Grammar, Elo- 
cution, Clear Pronunciation for Vocalists. Lessons 
at teacher’ s or at cam s residence. 


JOSEPH COMELLAS, 
A Pupil of Plaidy and Moscheles, 
PiANIST AND ACCOMPANIST, 
Will receive pupils in the art of piano playing. 
References: Mr. G. Schirmer, Messrs. Martens Bros. 
Messrs. A. Cortada & .0o. Residence, 39 W. 16th St 


MR. FRANK H. TUBBS. 
Vocal Instruction ; Conducting Singing Societies. 
1m E, 14th Street, Room 8. 


= i, CAPPA, 


ye enth Regiment Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band), 
turnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and Military Bands 
for Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Excursions, Parades 
and all other eccasions, Address: 
as Union Square, New York. 





Promptitude, 
Accuracy. 


<$ 


Fair Dealing, 
Full Count. 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, 


Proprietor, 


PRINT! NG ESTABLISHMENT 


+ + 





Paris Exposition, 1878—Diploma of Honor. 

Sypney INTERNATIONAL ExuiBITION — 1879- 
1880—First and Special Degree of Merit ; 
also Second Degree of Merit. 

Me.sourneE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1880-1881 = Four First Orders of Merit, 
two Silver and two Bronze Medals. 

ATLANTA INTERNATIONAL CoTTon Exposi- 
TION, 1881—Highest Award. 


AWARDS FOR PUBLICATIONS, PRINTING 





AND ART. 

ApeLaipe Exuisition, 1881 —Two Special 
First and two First Degrees of Merit, two 
Gold and two Silver Medals, 

Cincinnati InpustrRtaL Exposirion, 1881~ 
1882—Highest Award. 

New ZgALAND INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1882—One Gold and three Silver Medals, 
Highest Awards, 

Ca.cutra Exuisition, siisacddammaiadia Medal. 
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FINE CATALOGUE WORK A SPECIAL ry. 





IRCULARS, Pamphlets, Catalogues, Books, Newspapers, and all kinds of work printed 

at moderate rates for good work. Photo-engraved plates, ready for letterpress printing, 

by the best process, furnished in facsimile or reduced size, from an ordinary proof-sheet, 
pen-sketch or photograph. Send for Estimate. 





Nos. 126 & 128 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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The Musical Courier. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 
ESTABLISHED JANUARY, (880. 


No. 337. 


Subscription (including postage) invariably in advance, 
Yearly, $4.00; Foreign, $5.00; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


PER INCH, 
Three Months 820.00 Nine Months. .. 860,00 
Six Months 40,00 | Twelve Months... . 80,00 


Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 5 P. mM. on 
Monday 

All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
draft, or money orders 
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Marc A, OrTro FLOERSHEIM. 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 


Editors and Proprietors, 


Offices: No. 25 East 14th St., New York. 


BLUMENBERG, 


No. 44 LAKESIDE BUILDING. 


HALL, Western REPRESENTATIVE. 


CHICACO. 


——__._@—_____ 


Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
JOHN E 








Cuicaco Orrice Musica Courier, 
44 Laxesipe Buic_pine, 
Cuicaco, July 24, 1886. ] 
HE situation in Chicago at present is certainly not 
lively in the retail trade, but what is surprising is 
number of orders coming in from the adjacent 
country. There are houses here who are paying almost 
their whole attention to the wholesale branch of the 
business, and these houses are always busy, though they 


the 


are wondering why it is so, for there is considerable un- 
certainty about the crops as yet. With good crops there 
is the best of reason for believing that the fall will see a 
large business done here, and this is the general opinion 
of the trade. 

Mr. William Steinway passed through here Wednes- 
day ow his way to the Milwaukee Saengerfest. He is to 
return Monday, stop here a day or two, then visit St. 
Paul and a few other points of importance, then home. 

Mr. T. 
tory, also went through here to attend the Saengerfest. 

Mr. A. H. Reed, of Reed & Sons, who, very much to 
his surprise, was drawn on the Anarchist jury, is doing 
well, and at the Revere House, where the jury are stop- 


Leggeman, superintendent of the Knabe fac- 


ping, they have a piano, ‘cello and one or two other in- 
struments in their room, and so manage to while away 
the time pleasantly. 

Frank Lee, the manager of the piano and organ de- 
partment at the John Church Company, Cincinnati, was 
in Chicago on his wedding trip. 

C. E. 
Boston, is 


representing Lawrence & Son, of 
At present W. R. Prosser is 


Woodman, 
in town. 
handling these pianos. 
S. Straus, of W. Madison, has begun alterations for 
the purpose of making room for a larger stock of pianos. 
B. F 
takes 


Greenwood, one of Kimball’s best traveling men, 
a position on the floor during Mr. Smith’s ab- 
sence 

There has not been as large a number of dealers in 
town this last week as usual, but among them can be 
named W. W. Warner, Madison, Wis.; George B. Gros- 
venor, Dubuque, Ia.; A. Hospe, Jr., Omaha, Neb.; N. 
Johnson, Chippewa Falls, Wis.; S. E. McLain, Chippewa 
Fails, Wis.; W. B. Snyder, Streator, Ill. The foregoing 
are Kimball agents. In addition are Chas. E. French, 

Marquoketa, lIa.; Mrs. Lundis, Paris, Ill.; D. T. Brad- 
ford, Atchison, Kan.; S. G. Loomis, La Crosse, Wis.; 
C. O. Peck, Cedar Rapids, la. C. Y. Lucas, manager for 
Lyon & Healy’s Omaha house, is also here on a business 
trip, and Nathan Ford, of St. Paul, Minn. 

L. C. Fuchs, of the Mechanical Orguinette Company, 





has gone to New York on a visit. During his absence 
C, E. Lee has charge of the business here. 

Mr. F. Bauer, of Stultz & Bauer, is in Chicago, on his 
return from the Milwaukee Singing Festival. He_ is 
combining business with pleasure, and reports trade 


good. As stated in these columns previously, Lewis. 


Newell & Gibbs are the agents here. 

It is now reported that Mr. Gildermeister, of the 
Chickering house, will be in Chicago by the middle of 
the coming week. 

Some new styles of Estey pianos in butternut and 
mahogany, noticed at Estey & Camp’s warerooms, are 
attracting considerable attention; they are certainly 
handsome and well deserve notice. 

For courtesies received, thanks are due to Mr. 
Antonio de Anguera, the oldest, handsomest and most 
genial salesman in Chicago; he is the friend of every- 
body and everyone is his friend, and not one who knows 
him but will respond to the wish that he may (as Joe 
Jefferson says) “ Live long and prosper.” 

The Thomas concerts continue to draw full houses 
here, more so than they ever did before. The only ground 
of complaint is the noise made by the passing trains, 
which sometimes drowns entirely the softer passages, 
but, of course, this is no fault of the orchestra. 

The Milwaukee Singing Festival has attracted a con- 
siderable number of Chicagoans to the Cream city, but 
the trade here pay but very little attention to it. Fifty 
thousand people is not considered an unfair estimate of 
the number of strangers visiting there this week. 

There has been an immense amount of J. & C. Fischer 
pianos sold in Chicago and vicinity, and as this instru- 
ment has proved to be excellent in every respect, and, as 
far as durability is concerned, absolutely unexcelled, its 
popularity here is remarkable. There is no trouble in 
disposing of a J. & C. Fischer piano anywhere here- 
abouts. 

The following communication was sent to our Chicago 
office : 

He Must Be the Boy. 
Editors Musical Courier : 

The advertisement of Mr. E. P. Carpenter claiming that his 
business was established in 1850—one year before he was born— 
has solved a great mystery. He has proved to be the boy 
looked for so long. 

Two boys were relating to each other incidents of their 
early life—and how far Jack they could remember. The first 
boy said he could remember when he was born. The second 
boy—not to be outdone—said he could remember hearing the 
dog bark when the Doctor came. No question but that 
E. P. C. was the boy that heard the dog bark. 


Yours, &c., RELIEVED. 





HE factory and buildings formerly occupied by 
Daniel F. Beatty, in Washington, N. J., will be sold 
to-morrow by order of the court, by the receiver, and thus 
will end the last physical vestige of the former Beatty 
phenomenon (for that is all it was), except Beatty himself, 
and his organs, which are distributed around chiefly in 
farm houses. 

What a J@sson this is, or rather should be, for judging 
from the manner in which certain organ manufacturers 
are conducting their concerns the lesson seems to have 
been lost. 

Here is Beatty doing nothing, although he is yet a young 
man, and his name on an organ is worthless. It might 
have been partly resuscitated could he have arranged 
to get possession of his old factory to-morrow. But 
the “ might have been ” is not a mercantile entity. The 
factory buildings in Washington are large, but, for the 
purpose Of organ manufacturing, hardly adapted for 
legitimate purposes. There is a good deal of advertis- 
ing show about them which would be an encumbrance 
to an organ manufacturing concern. 

catinninaions 


F the Janko piano keyboard is destined to become a 
| success—admitting for the sake of argument that it 
is destined to become a success, which we do not admit 
—it would require ages to make its use general, and 
nothing short of a revolution could accomplish it. The 
present keyboard has become related to the art of piano 
composition, not only from a musical point of view, but 
pianistically speaking, and to change compositions to- 
gether with pianos in order to test a new idea, a new 
theory, would, as we said, require ages. 





CANNOT PLEASE EVERYBODY. 





MUSIC-TRADE paper cannot please everybody. 

We are not making this statement apologetically 
because, as is well known, we never did assume, or in 
many instances care, to please everybody. But in the 
music trade, especially in its piano and organ depart- 
ments, there are so many conflicting interests, so many 
undercurrent contentions, so many positions involving 
antagonisms, that it becomes a physical as weil as moral 
impossibility to appear just to all, although the editor 
may struggle and do his utmost to accomplish so forlorn 
a purpose. 

We have also discovered that the music-trade paper 
which seeks to accomplish this impracticable end be- 
comes useless to everybody concerned and will find 
itself without rudder or compass to pass the Scylla and 
Charybdis between which it is sooner or later to sail— 
probably sooner. 

There are certain systems, certain policies, that control 
certain firms and their connections; there are also other 
and different systems or policies in vogue with other 
and different firms. A music-trade paper must have 
an opinion on systems and policies if it wishes to inspire 
the respect or confidence of its readers, be they friends 
or antagonists. If such a paper has an opinion and ex- 
presses it, as it must—from that moment it has ceased 
to please everybody, and that is one good reason why it 
is beneficial to the music trade that more thah one Such 
paper exists. 

This same rule can apply to more than one trade—in 
fact, it applies to all. We may as well ask a daily paper 
to flourish which is Republican and Democractic at one 
and the same time; it cannot; it must havea definite 
opinion. Someone may mention the Lvening Post. 
Well, the Evening Post is a Mugwump paper, and says 
so; it says so because it must have a policy, and as its 
policy is neither Republican nor Democratic from a party 
point of view, it is necessarily something else. 

Our very existence depends upon the privilege we have 
to express our opinion, and when we are supported by 
nine-tenths of the legitimate trade our opinions must 
self-evidently be in accord with those firms and connec- 
tions who attest it by upholding us and thereby endors- 
ing us. But we must have our opinions, and in express- 
ing them we cannot please everybody, and we don’t care 
if we don't. 





E had an experience a few days ago which proves 

that in some instances it is necessary to ask men 
who make statements for publication to attach their 
affidavits to them. A member of the trade gave us 
some trade information and did it voluntarily «and 
signed his name to it and we printed it. After its ap- 
pearance we were told by two firms interested in the 
matter that the statement was in many respects abso- 
lutely false. 

But “what are we going to do about it?” We are 
not supposed to go from one office to another to inquire 
whether a statement made to us by a member of the 
trade is correct or not. In the first place we do not care 
to insult our informant and in the next place were we to 
spend the time in that manner the paper could never 
make its appearance. But what are we going to do 
about it ? 


HERE is an established piano business in this town 
for sale. The proprietors are not anxious to sell, 
but will do so if a feasible proposition reaches them. 
The renting line is good. There 1s no hurry about it. 
Communications will be received at the office of THE 
MUSICAL COURIER, and no attention will be paid to an 
but letters with genuine signatures. The name of the 
firm which is willing to sell will not be mentioned, 
neither will the names of parties who are reflecting upon 
the purchase be divulged. 
Facts and figures cannot be given until a preliminary 
understanding is reached, 
Here is a chance for one or two young men to build up 
a paying business, for which the. foundation has been 
laid. No guesswork need be indulged in. Those who 
reflect upon this in good faith can communicate as 
above stated. My 
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The, Superiority of the “SOHMER’ Received First Medal of Merit and 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
edged by the highest musical authori- hibition. 
ties, and the demand for them is as Superior to all others in tone, dura~ 
steadily increasing as their merits are bility and finish. Have the indorse- 



































ment ot all leading ar artists. 


becoming more extensively known. 


SOHMER & CO. Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


3 Woted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 
“~<a NEW ENGLAND PIANO so 32 ue: Sth Reston, Mass. 














‘CARL MAND 


BY SPROIAL APPOINTMENT 


PIANOMANUFACTURER 


TO THE 


ROYAL COURT AND TO HER MAJESTY THE EMPRESS 


OF GERMANY : Skilled judges have pronounced its tone full, round, and powerful, combined with 


COBLENZ CERMANY =x admirable purity and softness. Ullustrated Catalogue sent free. 
9 ° > 


ISAAG C GOLE & SUN, KRAKAUER 


VENEERS, BROS., 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS. Upright Pianos 


WAREROOMS : 


425 and 427 East Eighth St., East River, 
' 40 Union Square, New York, 
NEW YORK. FACTORY : 729 AND 731 FIRST AVE, 


Tim MTILCOX & Wille ORCANS 


Are Manufactured with an advantage of OVER THIRTY YEARS’ experience ih the business, and are the very best that can be produced. 


OVER EIGHTY DIFFERENT STYZES § WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN CO., Meriden, Conn, 


t= Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


| 
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because they are matchless 


Hak (pra gp aeaympe Grand, Square and Uoright Piano-F ortes, in_brilliancy, sweetness and 


for which a fancy price is not WITH COMPOSITION METALLIC FRAMES AND DUPLEX SINGING BRIDGE, power of their capacity to 
charged to cover heavy ad- Factory and Warerooms, Nos. 1550 to 1554 Third Avenue, New York. outlast any other make of 
vertising expenses. “LEAD THEM ALL.” Pianos. 


ISCHER’ J, & C. FISCHER PIANOS, 
OS 


PIs GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


—~—— OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: ~<¢— r 65, 000 


TONES DURABILITY 415, 417, 419, 421, 423 425 & 427 W. 28th Street, New York. NOW IN USE, 


favorites for years. 





: The ESTEY ORGANS have been 
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MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


































































THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











OMEONE is inundating this office with the cata- 
S logues of the Grovesteen & Fuller Piano Company 
and with some peculiar printed certificates referring to 
that company and its pianos, and, judging from the poor 
quality of the handwriting on the envelopes and the 
faulty orthography and punctuation on the same, I am 
naturally compelled to believe that the person who has 
addressed and mailed this novel kind of literature to me 
is Mr. George W. Carter, “ Formerly” President of the 
Emerson Piano Company, as he signs himself. One 
reason why Mr. Carter signs himself “ Formerly” Presi- 
dent of the Emerson Piano Company, is because he 
never was president of that company, and there is no 
doubt in my mind (judging from Mr, Carter’s peculiar 
definition of the word veracity) that had he been presi- 
dent of the Emerson Piano Company he would at the 
present time strenuously deny that he ever had much 


to do with that firm. 
*e* # *# 


There was a man out in San Francisco who reached 
that town with the Argonauts. After ten or fifteen years 
he returned to this city with an abnormal propensity in 
the direction of tying. The fellow could not tell the 
truth. His friends frequently noticed his herculean 
efforts to choke a lie, but in attempting to choke it he, 
in every instance, came near choking himself. Conse- 
quently the lie was promulgated one hundred times in 
ninety-nine instances, and his life wassaved. There was, 
however, one standard lie which came up without a 
struggle. He had been accustomed, for several years 
after his arrival in New York, to tell his friends that he 
had been sheriff of San Francisco at one time, and he 
signed his letters “‘ Formerly’ Sheriff of San Francisco,” 
This lie he repeated so many hundreds of times, both 
verbally and in writing, that the poor old chap began to 
believe it himself. The lie was so formidably boomed 
that he became convinced that what it represented was 


the truth. 
**“_* * * 


Observe this psychological phenomenon. So dense 
did this man’s idea of the truth become that he was pre- 
pared at any time to swear that he was “ formerly ” Sheriff 
of San Francisco, and it was beautiful to listen to the 
details of his story—how he kicked six hoodlums out 
without assistance, how he appointed one hundred depu- 
ties when such and such murderers were hung, how he 
prevented a riot without the assistance of the militia, 
&c. He finally reached that state in secondary insanity 
known as megalomania, “big head.” It is known that 
the truth cannot enter the brain of a megalomaniac, 
especially when he believes that he was “formerly” a 
sheriff or “formerly” president of a piano company. 

eee 

It may seem strange, but there is a rare mental struc- 
ture in some craniums, and it need not surprise my 
readers if they find that a man may be a great, big, awful 
liar and revel in the perpetration of the very boldest 
untruths, and yet appreciate a joke. 


“* * * 


By the way, here is a good joke which Mr. Carter, of 


the Grovesteen & Fuller Piano Company, is relishing | 


intensely. He has had it printed and mailed all over 
the country and continues to mail it. It is a certificate— 
so-called—written by a gentleman of unusual penetration 
and business capacity, in answer to a letter sent to him 
by the “ former” Sheriff of San Francisco—beg pardon, 
“former” President of the Emerson Piano Company, 
Mr. George W. Carter. The gentleman is Mr. Ed- 
ward F. Droop, of Washington, and this is his lafi- 
guage : 
Mr. 
My Dear Sir—It has always been against our principle to 
give certificates of any kind, our actions show for themselves ; 
but I have no hesitation in saying that I am much pleased with 
the piano [ received from you, that it is an improvement upon 
the ‘old style,” and that I hope you will continue to improve 


Georce W. CARTER. 


in the pianos of the ‘‘late firm,” 
need new push to bring them up to the standard of the day. 
x** * * 

Let us have a little sociable time over this dandy cer- 
tificate. Mr. Droop tells Mr. Carter that he hopes that 
Mr. Carter will continue to improve the pianos, or in the 
pianos of the late firm. This hope is shared by many, 
many other people, and in expressing it Mr. Droop gives 
evidence that he understands when a piano requires im- 
provement, and heaven knows some do. If there ever 


was a piano that demanded improvement it was an “ old 
style.” It will be admitted that this part of Mr. Droop’s 
certificate is not extraordinarily encouraging. However, 
Mr. Droop continues, and says that the old style need 
new push to bring them up to the standard of the day. 


which, though “ Reliable,” | 


a ne 








No one can doubt this statement. The old style need 
new push. Not gas, wind, blow, lie and humbug, but 
new push. In order to push, intelligence is required. 

There was more in the old concern than there is in 
that part of the new which is represented bya man who 
cannot address an envelope properly. Mr. Carter must 
abandon his campaign against THE MUSICAL COURIER 
as well as that against the Emerson Piano Company, as 
he is told by a gentleman who knows it and whose state- 
ment Mr. Carter distributes, that the Grovesteen & Ful- 
ler pianos need new push to bring them up to the stand- 
ard of the day, and that will keep him busy. 

** * * 


Give us the new push. What good does it doa piano 
to sign yourself “ Formerly ” Sheriff of San Francisco, or 
“Formerly” President of the Emerson piano, when both 
statements are false? How can a firm expect to flour- 
ish when it pretends to have been established in busi- 
ness in 1825, just as Mr. Carter claims the company 
he travels for was established, when the truth is that 
there was no firm of the name of Grovesteen & Fuller 
in 1825; none in 1835; none in 1845; none in 1855; 
none in 1865. 

tk ke 
*It may interest some people to know that in all the 
legal papers covering the transfer of the business of 
Grovesteen & Fuller to the Grovesteen & Fuller Piano 
Company the name of George W. Carter does not ap- 
pear. Funny, is it not? 

** * * 

The metal key-bottom of the Hardman upright piano 
is one of the most practical appliances in modern pianos. 
It is composed of a cast-iron skeleton frame with 
wooden panels, and on this frame, and fastened to it 
from below, the keyboard rests. As the frame is made 
of metal the effect of contraction and expansion is re- 
duced to a minimum, greater stability and firmness are 
ensured, and these qualities are transferred to the action 
itself, which cannot be influenced by any blemish or de- 
fect which may in course of time manifest itself in the 
ordinary wooden key-bottom. In addition to these ad- 
vantages, there is also more accuracy in all those parts 
that relate to the key frame, the keys and the action and 
parts thereof. 

I am not prepared to say what improvement in tone 
will result from this. The pianos I examined at Hard- 
man, Peck & Co.'s, containing this improvement, were, 
however, particularly brilliant, yet, at the same time, no 
less musical than the Hardman upright usually is. The 
improvement is patented, and is the exclusive property 
of Hardman, Peck & Co. 

eee 

I understand from reliable sources that the June and 
July trade of the New England Organ Company exceeds 
the trade of the same months in 1885 nearly 50 per 
cent. The company is prepared with an unprecedented 
variety of styles and designs to meet the coming fall 
trade, which will no doubt be very brisk. 

*e * * 

It may not be generally known, but it is nevertheless 
true, that the Peter Gilsey who left all these millions to 
the present Gilseys began his career as a journeyman 
piano maker. John Jacob Astor imported some of the 
first pianos that came to this country. 


*s * * 


I found the following notice in a Pittsburgh paper of 


| last Saturday : 


A warm greeting was tendered to Mr. William Steinway, the 
famous piano manufacturer, and president of the New York 
Liederkranz, by the musicians of the city, at the Union depot 
Tuesday evening. He was en route to Milwaukee, to attend 
the meeting of the German singing societies. 














The Cilbert Piano. 


E received the following inquiry last Friday in 
reference to Gilbert & Co.: 


Editors Musical Courier ; 

Noticing an ad. in your paper of late date in reference to the 
Gilbert & Co. piano, will you be so kind as to give me the stand- 
ing and credibility of their pianos and the firm? I wish to know 
something besides the ad., and write therefore. 

Very respectfully, J. M. AIKIN, 

The Gilbert & Co. pianos are manufactured on an ex- 
tensive plan in Boston, Mass., under the control of Mr. 
Thomas F. Scanlan, one of the most reliable and trust- 
worthy members of the piano manufacturing industry in 
the United States. 

Every statement published in THE MUSICAL COURIER 
in reference to the Gilbert pianos is strictly true and can 
be relied on. We will take this opportunity to say now 
that there-is no piano made which gives more value to 
the dealer for the money he pays for it than the Gilbert 
& Co. piano. Every part of the piano except the plate 
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and hardware and keyboard are made in the factory, 
where these instruments are produced in large quanti- 
ties. In addition to the Boston factory Gilbert & Co. 
have an office and wareroom here in New York at No. 
88 Fifth avenue, which is managed by W. A. Kimberly. 
The business is conducted under strict mercantile rules, 
and satisfaction is guaranteed to everyone having deal- 
ings with the firm. This is all we can say at present of 
Gilbert & Co.—[EDITORS MUSICAL COURIER. 





HOW MANY PIANOS ARE MADE 
“ANNUALLY. 





HE London and Provincial Music Trades Review, 
of July 15, contains the following : 

Some interesting statistics of the number of pianos manufac- 
tured in the United States have been published in THz Mu- 
SICAL Courier, The trade seems to be growing very rapidly ; 
and if the figures and those given by A. J. Hipkins, in the 
‘* Encyclopedia Britannica ” be correct, America would appear 
now to stand second among the piano-producing countries of 
the world. Germany is said to turn out 73,000 pianos annu- 
ally, although, as we stated in our issue last July, Mr. Hipkins 
doubts it, and his incredulity will be shared by others. The 
United States, it will be seen, now claim a yearly average of 
42,400. Mr. Hipkins claims that 35,000 pianos are annually 
manufactured in England. This is, we believe, far under the 
mark ; and although it is absolutely impossible to arrive at the 
exact figures, yet (considering the vast impetus given during the 
past two or three years to the trade in cheap instruments, 
which are turned out literally by thousands) we should be in- 
clined to fix the total output of British pi at hing very 
near 45,000 annually, France comes last, with about 20,000 
pianos a year, and the trade in that country is rapidly de- 
creasing. No other country makes pianos in any large 
numbers. 

We now come to the American statistics. From 9864 
to 1870 the figures are official, as during that period aa internal 
revenue tax was levied on sales, and manufacturers had to 
make monthly returns of the number of instruments sold and 
the amount realized. The following estimate, the result of 
much research, is believed to be nearly accurate as to the aum- 
ber of pianos made in the United States : 











Yearly 

average. Total. 

Ree CRED svn iso o00 0 0. ows 6p eee c Katte g6e gigs scevevecee 2,000 
IE oo 5 0 6 5 BETTE FT TTS NE concen nee 2,000 20,000 
8B 90 —tB90..... .wowrswwswwewcccs cooccccccecscecsseecvcsses 4,000 42,000 
BHGO—3B GO... eer ncns seerceneees coe e seseee .serceees 7,000 70,000 
BB GO—2OED...... nn cccncccccace cowscecceseses evecessbinne’ 10,000 100,000 
BBGO— 1870... 2. 00s vcccnees ance stereneseseceserssvncesese 20,900 200,000 
SBIO ERTS 0.0.0 0.00.00 000 0002+ 00 ongnd coragees + oveceycapoenes 25,000 125,000 
Bing BONN. 0.002.200 csccesesacpanes’ gacaceesceopepacpetnee 30,000 1§0,000 
eer ear yer res ee 42,400 212,000 
ee @19,000 


During the five years from 1865 to 1870 we were enabled to 
get very near the true figures, as the government, by means of 
the internal revenue laws, secured the information, which 
made it official. From 1870 to 1875 there was a large increase, 
notwithstanding the panic which took place in the fall of 1873. 
The best years were those between 1881 and 1884, when the 
production increased beyond the expectations of the most san- 
guine. 

These statistics are in the highest degree interesting, even 
taken for what they are wortb. Nor, despite the high figures, 
can it be said that the outlook is unpromising. It is obvious 
that with the vast increase of musical education the field to be 
worked will be almost illimitable. At present, according to Mr. 
Hipkins’s figures, only one person in a thousand of the total 
population of the United Kingdom buys a piano in the 
course of the year. In the United States the average is 
even lower, for the 42,400 pianos are distributed among upward 
of fifty millions of people. The German exports are so large that 
any striking of an average would be delusive. But in France 
the average is still lower, for only one piano is sold annually 
for each two thousand of the population. Where all the pianos 
go to is altogether another question. A cynic has placed it on 
record that many of them go—to pieces. 

THE MUSICAL COURIER statement was made after long 
deliberation, and if Mr. A. J. Hipkins and other gentle- 
men doubt the correctness of the same it would give us 
some unalloyed pleasure to hear what reasons they can 
give for doubting. 

We believe that there were more than 42,400 pianos 
made in the United States in 1885, and we believe the 
figures will pass 45,000 in 1886. But we are not arguing 
the latter point, neither do we deny, nor contradict, any 
statements on the subject of the numerical production of 
pianos in either England, Germany or France. There 
are about one-half as many pianos made in Boston as are 
made in England, if Hipkins’s figures on England are 
correct. 


What we desire to know are the reasons which Mr. 
Hipkins can give for doubting the truth of our figures. 
Does Mr. Hipkins know how many men are engaged 








in the piano factories in the United States ? 
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Does Mr. Hipkins know how many men it requires to 
turn out one piano per week ? 

Does Mr. Hipkins know how these figures vary accord- 
ing to the systems in the various factories here ? 

Does Mr. Hipkins know how many piano factories 
there are in this country ? 

If Mr. Hipkins knows all these things, ‘Aen we would 
like to know what conclusions he adopts and what basis 
he reaches to doubt our figures? 

In the United States we are accustomed to inquire 
into the reason of things, and therefore we repeat that 
it would give us unalloyed pleasure to hear from Mr. 
Hipkins, 

We would state here definitely that his article on the 
piano in the latest edition of the “ Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica ” is full of errors. 


HAINES & CO. 


R. N. J. HAINES, JR., has decided to continue the 
piano business of Haines & Co., on Union-sq., 
without the assistance of Mr. Jacob Nunnemacher, who 
has taken his pianos out of the wareroom and placed 
them with Mr. J. N. Pattison, on the opposite side of the 
square. 

The cause of the disagreement between these two 
gentlemen is unknown to us, but we have the assurance 
of Mr. N. J. Haines, Jr., that the business on Union- 
sq. is to be continued as formerly under his control. 
That there are some internal dissensions there can be no 
doubt, but we believe they are of a private nature and 
not of interest to the piano trade. 








Exports and imports. 


Week Ending July 13, 1886, 
EXPORTS. 


Marseilles— 
$15| Organ, 1 
600 


Bremen— 


Musical insts., 2 cs... 
Hayti— 

wg 
| U. S. of Colombia— 


I, stn Musical insts., 1 cs.. 37 


28 
IMPORTS, 
Week Ending June 9, 1886. 


Piano strings, 1 cs... $2,070 


$23,373 





The Organ Crinder. 


The swarthy son of sunny Italy 
Has left the thoroughfares, 

And we regret it, for he played quite prettily 
The old familiar airs. 


He played to empty houses where ‘‘ to lets” 
Were not exposed to view, 

Played “ Johnny Morgan” and ‘‘ Sweet Violets,” 
And also ‘‘ Peek-a-Boo.” 


And never deemed his labor only loss 
As patiently he played, 

But simply thought the people mighty close, 
And further onward strayed. 


Farewell till spring—then come with ‘‘ Peek-a-Boo,” 
‘** The Letter in the Candle "— 

We loved thy music well because we knew 
*T was every bit by Handle. 








Sterling—McEwen. 


N inquirer asks us to state whether or not the 
Sterling piano sold in this city by the E. H. McEwen 
Company is an honest, legitimate instrument and what relatio® 
exist between the manufacturers of the Sterling piano and FE. H. 
McEwen and also as to the responsibility of E. H. McEwen. 

Our reply, which is strictly in accordance with the facts as 
generally known in the trade, is to this effect: The Sterling 
piano is manufactured in Derby, Conn., by the Sterling Company. 
It is, therefore, a legitimate piano, and, we suppose, the inquirer 
desires to know, by asking whether it is ‘‘ honest,” whether it is a 
reliable instrument. It isa thoroughly reliable piano, and as 
such has been a success from the start. 

The relations between the manufacturers of the Sterling piano 
and E. H. McEwen are the regular relations existing between a 
piano manufacturing house and its representatives. McEwen 
represents the Sterling piano in New York, and, we understand, 
in a very large territory extending through New York State, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio and other States. We may be in 
error in giving the exact territory, for there may be a few counties 
here and there excepted, but the above is the prevailing opinion. 

As to the responsibility of E. H. McEwen, we cannot state 
otherwise than that he is considered thoroughly responsible in 
business matters. 

Whatever differences of opinion may exist between McEwen 
and THE MUSICAL CourIER as to the manner of conducting the 





piano besipent, and as to the stencil, it must not diindant us weal 
stating that his responsibility has not been questioned. 

The E. H. McEwen Company is an incorporated stock com- 
pany in which McEwen is a stockholder.—[Epitors Musical 
CourIER. 








More Tables. 
VALUE OF IMPORTS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


Month ending May 31, 1836 
ay 31, 1885 
Eleven months ending May 31, 1886.. 
May 31, 188s5.... 


EXPORTS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


laut OTHER) 
AND PARTS) TOTALS 
TuHernor. | 


ORGANS. PIANOS. 


No. 


. 


|———_— 


No. | Value. Value. Value. 








no ending May 31, 
576 |$34,214 | 72 


| $63,842 
66,129 


800,617 


$7,622 
Month ending May 31, 
1885 512 | 16,217 
Eleven months ending } 
May 31, 1886 7,946 | 470,151 
Eleven months ending 
May 31, 1885 


35.285 | 56 


832 | 211,522 118,944 











| 
7.794 | 544,069 | 705 | 220,904 99,026 | 864,035 








—R. C. Bollinger, of Fort Smith, Ark., 
firm anticipates a good trade this fall and that the crop prospects 
are excellent. 


ROST'S DIRECTORY 


—OF THE— 


Music Trade a ie 


Containing 6,000 Names of Firms in the Music Trade 
and 4,000 Names of Professional Musicians, 





writes to us that the 








oS TUST OUT! — 


Board Cover, $3; Stiff Paper Cover, $2.50 
Will be mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price, 


MUSICAL COURIER, 


25 E. 


Address 


14th Street, New York. 








WEAVER 


Parlor and Chapel Organs. 


Agents wanted in every State and Territory. First- 
class Instruments and thorough protection “pce 
Send for Catalogues, Testimonials, &c., to 


WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO co.. 
FACTORY: YORK PA. | 





JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Pjanotorte Strings and Desks 


DEALER IN MUSIC WIRE, 
402, 406 & 408 East 30th Street, New York. 


J. PFRIEMER, 


PIANO-FORTE 


HAMMER « COVERER, 


Grand, Upright and Square. 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: 
229 East 22d Street, New York. 


ADVERTISERS 


Can learn the exact cost 
of any proposed line of 
Advertising in American 


Papers by addressing 





BENT PIANOS 0 mxceuencp. 


R.+M.+ BENT +&+CoO., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED — 


Three Unison, Full Agraffe, Square and Upright Pianos, 


UNEQUALED IN TONE, TOUCH AND DURABILITY. PRICES MODERATE. 
New Gatalogue. Address R. M. BENT & CO., 453 West 36th Street, NEW YORK. 








Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


114 East 14th St., New York. 


Geo. P. Rowell & Co's 


Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 
Send 10 cts. for 176 Page Pamphlet. 











SPECIAL NOTICE 
To Every Music Dealer. 


WE TAKE PLEASURE IN STATING TO THE TRADE GENERALLY THAT OUR 


“ORGAN AND PIANO LEASE RECORD” 


The use of which saves much time, 
trouble, expense and annoyance, embracing as it does in one book, a complete and detailed 
account of every sale made and when each payment and note shall become due. 


Each Record nicely bound and indexed, containing 450, 600 and 900 


Is meeting with the entire approval of all who see it. 


sales, whichever desired, 


SEE WHEAT THE DEALERS SAY: 


Gents—I am very much pleased with per “Record ” and find it more simple ay com 
id keep my accounts without it. F. W 


I haveever seen. I do not see how I cou 
The above is only one of very many testimonials received. 


— FOR SALE BY— 


THE NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY, 


1297 & 1299 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


WILL BE MAILED, POSTAGE-PAID, TO ANY ADDRESS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 


O dealers wanting a 


we invite correspondence. 


six octaves. 


ct than anything 
N.Y. 


“SMITH, Utica, organ at a moderate price. 





WATERLOO ORGANS 


ARE NOTED FOR 
UNEQUALED QUALITY OF TONE, 
SUPERIOR DESIGN AND 
FINISH OF CASES, 


at a aaREEY 
LLL 


DURABILITY. 


They Pump one-half easier than any other Organ 
made. SIX OCTAVES A SPECIALTY. 


strictly 
first-class Organ, at a fair price, 
Ample 
protection in territory guaranteed. 
We give herewith cut of New Case 
D, 6 ft. 3 in. high, solid black wal- 
nut, hand carved, made in five and 
This case has been 
designed to give dealers a six-octave 
Dealers 
wanting a six-octave organ to meet 
competition are requested to write. 


For Prices and Catalogues address 


MALCOLM LOTR, © 


Waterloo, N. Y. 















—Mr. 


Henry Behning, Sr., is in Germany with Mrs. Behning. 


—Mr. A, Peterson has returned from his trip to Montreal and 
Toronto, 

-~Haines Brothers sold twice as many pianos in July, 1886, 
as they sold in July, 1885. 

—Mr, E, P. Kimball, of the Hallett & Davis Company, 
West for a short trip last Wednesday. 


went 


—Mr, S, Seeley, of the Everett Piano Company, Boston, stopped 
at the Fifth Avenue Hotel during the past week. 


~~Pease's patent action rai) and key-rail are sold in New Eng- 


sale of the same. 


—Mr. Thomas F. Scanlan, of Boston ; young Mr. Lertz, of 
Baltimore, and Mr. Bradford, of Atchison, Kan., were to be seen 
here during the past few days. 

—lf you desire handsome walnut, mahogany and rosewood 
veneers, some of them the rarest in the market, select some of 
those at present by Isaac I. Cole & Son, foot of Eighth-st. 

~Young Albert Bebning, of Behning & Son, may soon make 
Mr. Reinhard Kochman, who has 
done some extensive traveling for the firm, is expected to make 
one of his long trips soon. 

—Mr. Shaw, formerly of Smith & Shaw, piano-case makers, is 
now in full charge of the case-making department of Christie & 
Christie & Co. received a despatch from their San Fran- 
Tuesday, ordering twenty pianos to be shipped 


his maiden business trip. 


Co, 
cisco agent last 
at once. 


--Ernest Gabler & Brother are getting out some of the hand- 


somest fancy-case upright pianos now inthe market. The pat- 


ent folding and sliding fall-boards on the Gabler pianos are 


among the most practical case improvements in the whole piano 


line. No wonder the patent is a success. 


—Among the patents granted during the week ending July 20 


the leading music teachers of the district. Mr. Emil Spoerl 
wengues! . played several difficult solos on the piano, of which one was 
Valve for organ bellows. ...... J. H. Chase .. ....! No. 345.073 | «The Shepherd’s Evening Song.” A violin quartet followed by 
Upright piano action.... .. J. E. Letion........No. 345 706 F / ; oe» ‘i 
Piano tuning-pin.......+++.+: R. MecMillan....... No. 345,711 | Pupils of Professor Zarabo, Miss Minnie Bowen gave a recital of 
Piano tuning-pin............. A. Ublig...........No. 345,743 | the ‘‘ Wreck of the meres, ” and several humorous pieces, to 


land and the West by Alfred, Dolge, who controls the “| 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





wy the big fire that took place in Harlem, which has since be- 
come notorious as the cause of Chief McCabe’s dismissal, was a 
Behning upright piano, which was exposed to the flames for 
sometime. It was subsequently discovered that not one shank in 
the action had twisted and that the piano was otherwise in good 
condition. The action was one of Wessel, Nickell & Gross’s. 

—A firm in this city wants a piano salesman who cannot play 
on the instrument ; who never bought a piano; who never sold 
a piano, in fact, one who never heard a piano and one who hates to 
listen to a piano should he hear one. When asked why it wanted 
such a salesman the firm answered: ‘* That’s the kind of a 
man Hale was and he was the best salesman known in his day 
and made millions selling pianos.” 

—Augustus Baus & Co, continue with remarkable energy to 
push the interests of the Baus piano without the least abatement. 
They have just mailed in a) directions thousands of illuminated 
artistic, large-sized pictures, under the title of ‘‘Summer Greet- 
ing,’ which constitute a series of unusually attractive advertisements 
of the Baus piano, These pictures are of such character that 
they will be preserved, and consequently constitute a permanent 
advertisement, 


i 


—Judgment of some $2,300 was entered against Edward Mc- 
Cammon, of Albany, July 13, in favor of Heber Cooper, a former 


workman in the factory.. The factory was sold June 23 to S. F. 
Higgins. It is proposed to make a stock company of it if possible. 
ANTED—By a reliable house in a large city, a strictly 


first-class piano salesman. One competent to handle fine 


trade ; {iberal salary to the right man ; no canvassing. Address 
Piano care MUSICAL CouRIER, 25 East Fourteenth-st., 
New York 


ANTED—September 1, a position as manager of a music 


W 


rience and thoroughly understands all branches of the business. 
Ad- 


store, or would act as salesman. Has had a Jong expe- 


Can keep books if desired, and furnish best of references. 


dress W. F. A., 266 Whalley-ave., New Haven, Conn, 


Concert at the Bradbury Piano 


Rooms. 





i AST Thursday evening a musicale took place at the 
warerooms of the Bradbury pianos, 794 Broadway, Brooklyn, 
es , which at this season of the year was of more than ordinary 


importance. It was arranged by Miss Adelaide Terriault, one of 








the delight of all. . Mrs. M. Colllersang ' M Marguerite,” followed 
by the ‘‘ Cricket on the Hearth,” to the satisfaction of the 
numerous audience present. Mrs, Marian Tuite gave several 
piano solos, among which were the ‘‘ Delta Kappa Epsilon” 
march and the ‘* Flash Galop.” Miss Rose McCaffray was well 
received in her recitations. One of the best pieces of the even- 
ing was an eight-hand selection, entitled ‘‘ Polka. Rondo,” by 
Fowler, rendered by Misses Terriaulc and McCaffray and Mr. 
Spoerl. Miss Ella Talbot gave a spirited contralto solo. Prof. 
Frederick Davis played on the organ a transcription of ‘‘ Stabat 
Mater,”’ to the delight of all. Mr. Frank S. Ogilvie gave several 
fine piano solos, among them his popular ‘*Golden Chords 
Waltz” and the ‘ Fife and Drum March.” There weré also piano 
duets and solos by the Misses McCaffray and Mrs. Goward. The 
concert closed with a recitation entitled ‘‘ Money Musk,” by Miss 
Bowen. Thus ended a pleasant gathering of the teachers and 

























their friends of the Eastern District, It is intended that these 


musicales shall take 06 a — Sunday World. 
i # 

phaaiie Wate rs & Co. 

HE firm of Horace Waters & Co. have formed a 
stock company with capital of $150,000, 
No change, however, will be made in the name or management 
of the business, as the former partners of the firm are the present 
trustees of the corporation. 








The new company has leased the five-story building, Nos. 344 
and 346 East Twenty-third-st. for a factory, and have facilities 
for making 20 pianos a week, 


OTTO FLOERSHEIM’S 
Latest Pianoforte Compositons 


JUST PUBLISHED BY THE AUTHOR, 










“ LULLABY,” - ° ° ° e 50 Cts. 

‘““MORCEAU A LA GAVOTTE,” . 650 Cts, P 
FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF 

THE MUSICAL COURIER, 25 E. Fourteenth Street 


—AND AT— 


EDW. SCHUBERTH & C0.'S, 23 Union Square, 





AUCUSTUS BAUS & CO. 


OFFER TO T 


THEIR NEW AND 
PR ran — ane 


HE TRADE 


ATTRACTIVE STYLES 





OF 





es 


£% Orchestral, Upright and Square Grand ¢ 

















ro 
HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCH, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISH, 


&” AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


‘ 


Correspondence Solicited. 


ats 
v 





PIANO FORTHES. 


waar CATALOGUES AND PRICES MAILED ON APPLICATION. <= 


Warerooms, 58 West 23d St., | Factories, 251 East 33d and 406 and 408 East 30th St. 





ones? 











NEW YoRKEZ. 














fA Pads 
HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION,’ 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
| MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCR, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISE. 


2" AGENTS WANTED EVERY WHERE 


Correspondence Solicited, : 


Ged 
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WESSEL. NicKeL & Gross 


—_ ee OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 





Pianoforte Actions, 


455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 


636 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 


454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET, 


4 NEW YOoRK.+— 





— Ke ESTABLISHED 1843. -%—- 


WOODWARD & BROWN, 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
No. 1754 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





WHEELOCK PIANOS 





MANUFACTORY: 


Nos. 763 to 785 East 149th Street. 


No. 25 Hast 14tn Street, 


WAREROOMS: 


NEW YORK. 











EMERSON PIANO COMPAN 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1849,) 


Manutacturers of SQUARE, UPRIGHT AND COTTAGE 


Piano-Ff'’ortes. 


More than 40, solo Made and in Use. 
EVERY PIANO WARRANTED FOR SEVEN YEARS. 
et 


<o sy Tlustrated Catalogue Free. ¥ 


Warerooms, 146 A Tremont St, Boston. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Bite 
L. F. HEPBURN & C0, c2. cme me won 


Factory and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y. 
SOLE ACENTS FOR THE JU. S. AND CANADAS. 





BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 








HAZELTON BROTHERS, 








= O- a 
THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS — ( A NOs IN EVERY RESPECT, #€ 
=<v— e o- 











=> S= APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =o 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NEW YORK. 








BRAMBACH & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES, 


12 East 17th Street, 
Between Fifth ep NEW YORK. 


Broadway, 





JAMES & HOLMSTRO 


One of the Oldest Piano Houses now in the Trade, 


26 YEARS’ RECORD THE BEST GUARANTEE OF THE 
EXCELLENCE OF THEIR INSTRUMENTS, 


THEIR 


PIANOS 


OF STRICTLY FINE GRADE AT 
MEDIUM PRICES. 


233 & 235 E. Twenty-First St., 
NEW YORE. 
— WE MANUFACTURE -— 


Grand, Upriot and Squares 








HALLET & DAVIS GO.’S PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS: 167 Tremont Street, Boston; 44 East Fourteenth Street, New York; 1117 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington. D. ¢. 


State and Alams Streets, Chicago: Market and Powell Streets. San Franiscco, Cal, 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Saro 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany’s 
Greatest Masters. 


FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 








UNION CENTRAL 


Life Insurance Co. 


HIGHEST ‘INTEREST RATE! 
LOWEST DEATH RATE! 
LARGEST DIVIDENDS! 
ENDOWMENTS at LIFE RATES! 


Assets, over $3,000,000. 


PHILIP H. FRASER, Gen’! Agent, 
18 Wall Street, New York. 


NEWBY & EVANS 


Upright Pi 

pright Pianos 

ARE DURABLE AND WELL FINISHED 
INSTRUMENTS. 


PRICES MODERATE. 


Factory, 528 W. 43d Street, 


NEW YoRE. 





C. A. SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


— Or — 


Upright + Pianos. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


89 and 91 East Indiana Street, | : 





CELICAGO. 


JARDINE & SON 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 Bast 39th St., New York 


LIST OF OUR LARGES'! 
GRAND ORGANS: 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N.Y 
Ss APry | St. Geor 7 Ch. 

2 43 St. Paul’s E. Ch 
Fifth Avenue Pres 

Yi Y.. Brooklyn Tab 
<a ° ‘His rst Presbyterian 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch 
San Francisco, bs Christ Cb 
New Orleans, 


a Pitts 
burgh R.C, Cathedral, 





FREEBORN G. SMI, 


+ SOLE MANUFACTURER OF — 


Bradbury Piano-Fortes, 


MANUFACTORY CORNER WILLOUGHBY AND RAYMOND STREETS, BROOKLYN. 














— THE OLD RELIABLE — 


Vir A DER YY PA NG). 


Warerooms and Principal Office: 

No. 95 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. Lith Street, NEW YORK. 
BROOKLYN—338 Fulton Street. JERSEY CITY—43 Montgomery Street. 
BROOKLYN—664 and 666 Fulton Street. WASHINGTON, D.C.—1103 Pennsylvania Ave. 
BROOKLYN—95 Broadway, E. D. | PHILADELPHIA—1020 Arch Street. 
RROOKLYN—794 Broadway, E. D. SARATOGA SPRINGS—484 Broadway. 

CASE FACTORY—LEOMINSTER, MASS, 
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iwi MARTIN GUITAR 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
wae NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <= 








THE OLY ELLE 





For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame Dg GON), 
Mr, J. P. COUPA, | 


Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | 
Mr. FERRARE, 


Mr. S. De La COVA, 
Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 


but deem it unnecessary to de so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits ot the Martin Guitars. 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, 


also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puft up inferior and unreliable guitars, 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





| Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
and many others. 


Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 





CRANE & 


CHAPPUIS, 


13 University Place, New York, 


PIANO FELT MANUFACTURERS. 





C. KURTZMA 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


: Grand, Square and Upright 





~PIANOFORTES,> 


106, 108 and 110 Broadway, Buffalo. N. Y 





MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


§. G. CHICKERING 


Upright Pianos. 
SEND FOR CA'TALOGUE. 


Warerooms, No. 158 Tremont Street, 
Factory, No. 134¢ Hampden Street, 


BOoOsTOoN, MASS. 


CMITH 


AMERICAN 


ORGANS 


— AND — 


PIANOS 
ARE THE BEST. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
(Hw Over 100,000 Made and Sold. 









Catalogues free on application. 


BOSTON, 





CHRISTE 


RISTI 
PIANO 






RAN 


B iC 


Ck 






K 


Grand. Square and’ Uoricht 


4PLTAN OS. 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exh. bition, 1876. 


And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years 


&@™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 


Prices reasonable, Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E, 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 


ESTABLISHED 1847, 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 


Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World. 
METAL AND WOOD 
Organ Pipes 


The very best made in every respect. 





A specialty made of turnishing the Highest Class 
VOICED WORK, both Flue and Reed, and 
ARTISTIC DECORATION OF 
FRONT PIPES. 

[s also prepared to furnish the best quality of Organ 
eys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. 


C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved« Biano+ Legs, 
LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 


large variety of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Pianos, 


Appress WESTFIELD, MASS. 










‘ 





‘Grand. Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty years, and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and rability. 





Every Piano Fucty WARRANTED FoR Five Years 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 


112 Fifth Avenue New York. 
204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 














BEHR BR 


Harmonic Upright 


AWARDED THE HIGHEST GOLD MEDAL AT THE 


of TONE, which is REMARKABLY fine, by. 
POWER and BRILLIANCY the SINGING qualities 
of the instrument, th 
a> CONSTRUCTION 

ua PERFECTION of 


OS. & CO. 


NEW PATENT 





NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 


TEXT OF JUDGES’ REPORT: “The QUALITY 


e TOUCH even throughout, the 
ON, EXCELLENCE of DESIGN, and 


WORKMANSHIP. 


WAREROOMS, 15 EAST 14TH STREET. 


/ Factory, 292, 294, 296 and 298 Eleventh Ave. 


Cor. 29th Street, New York. 


THE 


BALDWIN BACK REST 


A New and Practical Back Rest. 


Can be Attached 
to any Piano or 
Organ Stool. 





Adjustable to An) 
Child or Adult. 












Is the only Back Kit LS ’ 
made which Supports ; 


the Back. e 





Is CHEAP. 





In buying this Rest you 
do not have to buy 
a Stool. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 





The best an’ most practical 
attachment for supporting the 
back when performing on Piano or Organ ever made. 

@@ For prices and full particulars address 


BALDWIN BACK REST CO., 


F, CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Pianoin America. (8 Senu for Catalogue, 





N. B,—Pianos not shipped before being thoroug! ly 





Tuned and Regulated 








SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN CO. 
UPRIGHT 





Tal. WUFACIURE Th 


—<—. 


SOMITE ST" AarECrseT OTe 








Pave Pet FC, 
r—— 


af eS: 





» 
WEAR GRAND JUNCTION 


RAILROAD. 


CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. ai 63 


F SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND ‘PRICES TO 


PACKARD ORGAN. FORT WAYNE ORGAN co. Fort Wayne, Ind. 
: WE INVITE DEALERS VISITING THIS CITY TO CALL AND SEE A 


NEW YORK OFFICE, with C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway. 














a IT HAS NO SUPERIOR! ?~ 


Lt our Pianos have our patent AgraffqBell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 
July, 1872,and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metailic 
action frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878 which has 


— ESTABLISHED 184, — caused them to be pronounced by competent judges, 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 118, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 

















i 


grax GEO, STECK & C 
pasy orann. GEO, STECK & CO, etmecmasr. 


THE SMALLEST GRAND GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PRN ith pestis 


PIANO MADE, 


a bined with great strength and volumi- 
Remarkable for powerful sympathetic ae 3G nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 
tone, pliable action and absolute dura- and Small Apartments. 


pene —iee- Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK, i 


AUGUST SAUER, WrAMAN E HENNING dots THE “MILLER” ORGAN 


oc. D. PEASE Pj M Pe od nat Is the Best and Most Salable 
iano Manufacturers. leet ; 
: ‘ . 7 ¥ Organ of the day. 
Patent German Silver Action-Rails, cane ona Fn) 2 | 
49 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK. UPRIGHT PIANOS A SPECIALTY.| Qaemigy, AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP. 
| : RESENTED. CATALOGUE, &c., FREE. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


The best rail ever used in Piano Actions. No piano | £ %, l a 
complete without it; far superior to the old wood and | ie mn : MILLER ORGAN CO., Lebanon Pa, 
eS er 2 LEVaNUn, Fd. ¢ 


brass shell rail. A most complete and elegant im- 
in pi ITHACA, IN. YY. 


'STULTZ & BAUER, ERRMMEIE CONCVER BRS 


UPRIGHT FIANOS. 






































— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 


Upright and a> Ps z and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rail 


| and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 


| 
) 1" | Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mime. 
\ | | Rive-King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki, 
== E. M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, Hartman, of 


San Francisco, and many others. 


Yorbery ‘and “Warerooma. 338 and 340 Rast 31at 8 31st Street. New Vork. |% _ "9 105 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 


New Burdett Organ List. =a Pp Cc —_ PIANO. 
BURDE1T ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA The Best Piano in the Market. 
as |" PEEK & SON, Manufacturers, 


The Belmont and The Milton T AB FR = Special Terme and Price to 212, 214, 216 W. 47th St, NEW YORK 
ORGANS. GCHORGEH BOTHN ER, 


First Class, New and Attractive Styles. ORGAN C0. 


“ »  |Manufacturer of Pianoforte Actions, 


AGENTS WANTED. 























NEW FACTORY, 135 and 137 CHRISTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 
1129 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. w 
orcester, Mass. = <== 


R. W. TANNER & SON, | 7- F- KRAEMER & Co,” SEW YORK,” 

















MANUFACTURERS AND 
IMPORTERS OF 


No. 858 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
MANUFACTURERS OF GRAND, SQUARE 


) PIANO HARDWARE,| a + FE 276 UPRIGHT 
Brackets, Pedal Guards, Pedal Feet, &. at / te Ne fk Se </f PIANO COVERS 
M"Malleble ion Castings, Allkinds ot Plano Bolts | fan YO ae eee) = AND SCARFS. 
constantly on hand > NENA oa y's : es > Piano Stools, 
‘ ’ = / ‘ Music Racks 
' Artists’ Busts 


STRAUCH BROS BBA) iy tS oy me 
T _ EPO ee ae ek SAMS Goods sen 
> ann 4 ‘ So ae . ea; on § ~ti 


Patented. 








Selection 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — Sg. — SS : ety | to the Trade 
—— > ‘ 4 ~~ Lowest Prices, 


Grand, Square and Upright . - Wes 2a. Tes, EF ro = 


Ottoman 


2 = = SS = igh as Piano - Stools 
Ss SSSR Qe SS a 5 a great 
4 Specially, 
: FLAGS AND BANNERS FOR MUSICAL SOCIETIES, 


22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. P. O. Box 2920, Next to Steinway Hall. § Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


E.G. HARRINGTON! & GO .eg isiicicnis oS 
“Liiwivstin wiv OUUAre? Opright Pianofortes, 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 449, 451, 453. 455 and 457 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 

















HE MUSE 


eng 


AL COURIER. = 
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STEINWAY 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories, 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL. 


No. 15 Lower aon Street, Portman momen LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIE, 
St. Pauli, Neve Rosen | Strasse No. 20— —24, HAMBURG GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





MASON & HAMLIN 


Exhibited at ALL the important WORLD'S INDUSTRIAL COMPETI- 
TIVE EXHIBITIONS FOR NINETEEN YEARS, MASON & HAMLIN 
ORCANS have, after most rigid examinations and comparisons, been 
ALWAYS FOUND BEST, and Awarded Highest Honors; not even 
in one such important comparison has any other American Organ been 


found equaltothem. One Hundred 
Styles, adapted to all O R CAN S uses, from the smallest 
size, yet having the characteristic Mason 
& Hamin excellence, at $22, to the best instrument which it is possible to 
construct from reeds at $900 or more. Illustrated Catalogues, 46 pp., 4to, and 
Price Lists free. 

The MASON & HAMLIN UPRICHT PIANOFORTES add io 


all the improvements which have been found valuable in such instruments one of 
peculiar practical value, tending to greater purity and refinement in quality of 


tone and durability, especially diminished 
liability to get out of aw lA N O S tune. Pronounced the 
greatest improvement made in Upright Pianos 
for half a century. The Mason & Hamuin Co. pledge themselves that every 
Piano of their make shall illustrate that VERY HIGHEST EXCELLENCE 
which has always characterized their Organs. 

{33 Send for circular with illustrations, full description and explanation. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 


BOSTON: 154 Tremont Street. | CHICAGO: 149 Wabash Avenue. 
NEW YORK: 46 East 14th Street (Union Square). 


























QNLY THE BEST MATERIALS | USED. 





C6. C. BRIGGS & CO. 


Upright and Sauare Pianos. 
NO. 5 APPLETON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


NONE BUT THE FINEST _WORKMANSHIP. 





























Vienna, 1873. 


FELT AND SOUNDING-BOARD WORKS: 
DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 


PIANO ORGAN 



















Paris, 1878. 








SAW MILLS: 


DOLGEVILLE, OTTER LAKE, PORT 
LEYDEN, hasanauatanh N.Y. 





‘ ‘uit ’ 

a et 
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122 BAST THIRTEENTH aes : NEW Y ORK. 








BEHNING 


Squsze. Upright and Crand Fianocs 


3 WEST 14th ST. 
m NEW YORK. 





Factory: 128th Street near Third Avenue, New York. 


BEHNING & SON. 





McCAMMON PIANOFORTES. 


UPRIGHT CONCERT GRAND. THE WONDER OF THE AGE. 
The Most Powerful Upright Piano Ever Produced. Every Piano Warranted in full 
for Five Years. 


Address E, McCAMMON, Cor. Broadway and North Ferry Street. Albany, N.Y. 
Only Successor to BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO. 


JAMES M.STARR& CO. 


— Tete auneL TOo— 


4 Chase Pianc Co. 7 
—— 














RICHMOND, INDIANA. 





LOCKWOOD PRESS, “126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor, Church, New York- 








Pe be 
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